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Professional Correctional Work 
and Professional Work 
in Correction 


DONALD R. CRESSEY 


Chairman, Department of. Anthropology and Sociology, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


NE of the most significant trends 
QO in the occupational structure of 
our society, a society characterized by 
an increasing degree of specialization 
and division of labor, is the move to- 
ward professionalization of many dif- 
ferent groups. ‘Tasks formerly per- 


1This paper (adapted from an address 
given at the Ninth Annual Training Insti- 
tute for Probation, Parole, and Institutional 
Staff, August 7-9, 1957, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Calif.) is a general state- 
ment derived from field research conducted 
between July, 1955 and September, 1956, 
when the author was attached to the Center 
for Education and Research in Corrections, 
University of Chicago. The results of this 
Tesearch are now being prepared for publica- 
tion and are being integrated with the results 
of other studies conducted at the Center 
from 1953 to 1956. The author is greatly 
indebted to Lloyd E. Ohlin, Director of the 
Center, to Donnell M. Pappenfort and Her- 
man Piven, who were research assistants, and 
to the Russell Sage Foundation, which 
financed the Center. 


formed independently by individual 
contractors are now being broken 
down into numerous operations and 
performed by specialists, each of whom 
has membership in an association of 
specialists. And even new occupations 
which would have been considered 
crafts had they developed only a few 
years ago are now in the process of 
professionalization. The growth of 
educational facilities and, specifically, 
the pragmatic emphasis in education 
which is turning a huge proportion 
of our high school and college cur- 
ricula into vocational courses assure 
a steady supply of recruits for a grow- 
ing number of white-collar occupa- 
tions. Thus, institutions of higher 
learning are taking the place of ap- 
prenticeship systems, and a college de- 

*See Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of 


Work, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954, pp. 137-138. 
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gree is increasingly becoming a neces- 
sary condition for advancement to 
managerial positions, which also are 
rapidly becoming professional posi- 
tions. F 

This growth of professionalization 
in the nation is highly significant for 
probation, parole, and prison workers 
because our “industry” is very simi- 
lar in structure to American industry 
as a whole. That is, many kinds of 
technical specialists, managers, and 
professionals work in correction, just 
as they do in industry at large. They 
have followed the trend and, accord- 
“ingly, are increasingly discussing the 
desirability of increased “‘professional- 
ization” of their work. Generally 
speaking, however, correctional work- 
ers have paid careful attention neither 
to what “professionalizing” shall mean 
nor to the logical alternatives avail- 
able as they professionalize. 

In this article we shall examine the 
principal phases in the general process 
of professionalization, shall look at 
some of the alternative conceptions of 
what “professionalizing” correctional 
work could involve, and then shall 
examine some of the obstacles to pro- 
fessionalization. 


Steps in Professionalization 

We cannot become a profession 
simply by repeatedly saying that all 
correctional workers are “profession- 
als.” 

The professionalization process con- 
sists of five definite steps which do not 
always occur in the order given be- 
low: 8 


*This discussion is indebted to Caplow 
(ibid., pp. 139-140), who has described the 
last four steps. See also Morris L. Cogan, “The 
Problem of Defining of Profession,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January, 1955, pp. 105-111; 
and Ernest Greenwood, “Attributes of a Pro- 
fession,” Social Work, July, 1957, pp. 45-55. 















First and most important is devel. 
opment of specialized knowledge- 
theory and skills—among numerous 
independent workers. This knowledge 
must be of such a nature that it can 
be monopolized. That is, access to it 
must be restricted; reference to just 
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what it is must be uniform; and we F jpstituti: 
must be able to find out, by examina. J of profe 
tion, whether a person possesses it. interpre 
Second is the formation of an assoc. compete 
iation of persons possessing the speci- F trainee 
alized knowledge, with definite mem. } alone” : 
bership criteria based on possession of § standarc 
this knowledge and specifically aimed § lished c 
at excluding technically unqualified f ing to 
persons. It is not made up of people § must ac 
who just happen to be working at the | The | 
same kind of job, and it does not | ;, prolo 
accept laymen. solidate 
Third, the association changes its J tion ge 
name. Newspaper reporters become support 
“journalists,” real estate salesmen be § parrier: 
come “realtors,” undertakers become § consens 
“morticians,” welfare workers become § of the 
“social workers” or “caseworkers,” and § ization 
junk dealers become “salvage consul- legislat 
tants.” But more than a mere name F title to 
change is involved here, for the asso — admin} 
ciation is again asserting its monopoly } certifie 
on a piece of theory and a set of skills } of q , 
consistent with the theory. The name profess 
change serves to reduce the chances ognitic 


of identification with the previous 
occupational status by taking the a 
sociation’s title out of the public 
domain and making it unusual enough 
so that not just anyone can use it. 
Fourth, the association develops 
and promotes a code of ethics. It has 
been argued, in fact, that ‘‘a moral 
code is the basis of professionalism.” * 
This code generally consists of a num- 
ber of interrelated propositions, in- 
cluding assertions of the occupation’s 
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See 


“Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, Professional 
People in England, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953, p. 64. 
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devotion to public welfare and its 
yalue to society. Equally important is 
a statement of standards of practice, 
expectations regarding relations with 
dients and the public, and additional 



















































cess to it § standards for admission. Among other 
e to just f things, the code directs educational 
; and we J institutions to emphasize acceptance 
examina § of professional authority and uniform 
Sses it. interpretation of the standards of 
an assoc § competence and “good conduct.’ The 
the speci- § trainee cannot be allowed to “go it 
lite mem: f alone” and develop new or different 
session of § standards; he must learn the estab- 
lly aimed § lished code and must behave accord- 
nqualified § ing to the standards it implies. He 
of people f must accept the professional culture. 
ing atthe | The fifth step in professionalization 
does not | js prolonged political agitation to con- 
_ | solidate the gains made. The associa- 
hanges its F tion goes to the public for legal 
s become } support in maintaining occupation 
esmen be § barriers, again increasing professional 
rs become f consensus by increasing the monopoly 
a become of the “ins.” Generally, professional- 
kers,” and f ization is finally achieved by gaining 
ge consul } legislation which limits a specialized 
rere name | title to those who have passed a state- 
r the ass f administered examination or who are 
monopoly } certified by the state upon completion 
et of skills } of a specialized course of study. A 
The name } profession’s political agitation for rec- 
1e chances § ognition and occupational monopoly 
> previous § probably never ends. It slows down 
ing the as } considerably, however, after it secures 
he public legislation which makes it a crime for 
ual enough an uncertified person to do the acts 
n use it. reserved to the profession. In all this 
| develops § political activity, elaboration of the 
nics. It has } code of ethics occurs, and violation of 
“a moral 1 the code may be made a crime or 
onalism.” ‘ grounds for loss of certification. Con- 
s of a num § currently, privileges of certain kinds, 
sitions, i § such as the privilege of confidenti- 
ccupations § ality, may be established through le- 
| Professional gal action. 
Harvard Uni- 











*See Greenwood, op. cit., p. 53. 
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“Professionalizing” 

Correctional Work 
It is obvious that the essence of 
professionalization is in the first and 
fourth steps, the development of spe- 
cialized knowledge and an ethical 
code. The ethical obligations which 
professionals have to clients and com- 
munity are always closely related to 
the profession’s knowledge. Thus doc- 
tors have certain kinds of ethical obli- 
gations to sick people only because 
they know something about sickness. 

It is on these two essential and in- 

terrelated aspects of professionaliza- 
tion that correctional workers must 
focus their attention. This is true 
simply because correctional work is 
at the beginning of the first step. If 
it is to become a profession we must 
first of all develop some kind of spe- 
cialized knowledge; concurrently, we 
must formulate and utilize a profes- 
sional ethical code consistent with it. 
But we are still very uncertain about 
what kind of knowledge shall be the 
basis of the profession. There seem to 
be three logical alternatives available 
to correctional workers who would 
professionalize; each alternative in- 
volves development or utilization of 
a different kind of specialized theory 
and skill. 

One alternative is to develop a true 
“correctional work profession” made 
up of all the workers in the field. Al- 
though these workers would not all 
perform the same kinds of tasks, they 
would share professional knowledge 
and ethics. Professionalization would 
be based on the fact that all workers 
deal with criminals in some way. All 
workers would be professionals in the 
way laboratory technicians, surgeons, 
and internists are all members of the 
medical profession. 

A second alternative—and the one 
usually implied in writings on pro- 


4 


fessionalizing our work—is to turn 
correction over to one of the profes- 
sions now active in it, social work. 
Here, correctional work would be- 
come an arm of the broader social 
work profession just as medical tech- 
nology, for example, is an arm of the 
broader medical profession. This al- 
ternative is more complex than it 
seems at first glance. In the first place, 
it is a variation on the first alterna- 
tive, above. Correctional workers 
would be members of a profession in- 
tegrated around the theory, skills, and 
professional ethics of social work. Sec- 
‘ond, the alternative implies that there 
will be a profession within a profes- 
sion. Thus, for example, guards 
would be united with _ institu- 
tional counselors both by virtue of 
the fact that each is a member of the 
correctional work profession and also 
by virtue of the fact that each is a 
member of the social work profession. 
Third, the alternative assumes that 
social work itself is already a profes- 
sion. If the number of social work 
journal articles devoted to discussion 
of professionalization is a clue, this 
is not so. 

A third alternative is to develop 
and utilize many specialized profes- 
sions in the broad area of correction. 
For example, a “correctional educa- 
tion profession,” a “correctional treat- 
ment profession,” and a “correctional 
management profession” might be 
stimulated. This alternative would 
follow the broad trend toward profes- 
sionalization of many specialties, in- 
cluding management, in American 


industry as a whole. In this instance 
most technical specialists in correction 
would be organized in special branches 
of existing professions rather than 
as members of a “correctional work 
prison teachers 


profession.” Thus, 
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would be members of the educational 
profession, and correctional manager 
would be members of the management 
profession. 

The remainder of this paper shall 
examine the implications of each of 
the alternatives and shall discuss the 
limitations which the structure of cor. 
rectional work places on the first two, 
which shall be considered together, 


A Correctional Profession 


The current trend seems to be to 
ward developing a correctional pro- 
fession organized around knowledge 
of treating criminals and, accordingly, 
toward an ethical code which stresses 
correctional workers’ obligations to 
the clients who are in need of treat 
ment. In our preliminary movements 
toward professionalization we have 
decided, apparently, that the “old 
fashioned” correctional workers did 
not possess the theory and _ skill 
around which a profession could bk 
organized. The training of workers in 
traditional institutions and agencies 
was acquired on the job and consisted 
principally of learning techniques for 
effectively repressing criminals and, in 
the case of prison workers, such skills 
as are necessary to activities like rais- 
ing hogs, manufacturing furniture, 
and cooking and serving food. Their 
ethical obligation was to repress crim- 


inals “humanely” and at minimun | 


cost to the state. Professionalization 
of all correctional work around this 
kind of knowledge could not be ac 
complished simply because access to 
the knowledge could not be systemati- 
cally restricted. 

As a substitute, we have tended to 
select a different kind of knowledge as 
the basis for a correctional profession. 
The complex reasons for selecting 
knowledge of “treatment,” “rehabili- 
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tation,” or “reformation” processes 
cannot be analyzed here, but they are 
consistent with other trends in our 
ciety. Largely through the state- 
ments of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and social workers, the 
notion that the members of a cor- 
rectional profession should possess 
knowledge of treatment, not of cus- 
tody, management, surveillance, and 
repression, is becoming increasingly 
popular. This notion is consistent 
with the more general idea that pris- 
ons should cease being punitive in- 
stitutions and should become hospi- 
tals.7 It has tended to blur the distinc- 
tions between the first two alternative 
conceptions of  professionalization 
mentioned above, and its popularity 
has led us to overlook the differences 
between the kind of professionaliza- 
tion implied in the first two alter- 
natives and professionalization of the 
sort indicated in the third. 

More specifically, our emphasis on 
developing knowledge of treatment 
has led us to assume that profession- 
alization will follow the course sug- 
gested in the first two alternatives, 
rather than that suggested in the third. 
We seem to assume that all correc- 
tional workers can be members of the 
same profession and, further, that this 
profession can take its basic orienta- 


6 tion from social work. We have recog- 


nized the relative flexibility and gen- 
erality of the theory and techniques of 
social work as compared with those 
of other “helping professions” such 
as psychiatry and psychology. Conse- 





*See Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. 
Cressey, Principles of Criminology, New York, 
Lippincott, 1955, pp. 281-328. 

"For discussion of some limitations on im- 
plementing this notion, see Donald R. Cressey, 
“Rehabilitation Theory and Reality, I, The 
Pain of Restriction,” California Youth Au- 
thority Quarterly, Spring, 1957, pp. 3-9. 
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quently, when we speak of profession- 
alizing correction we usually mean 
making correctional work a part of 
the social work profession. Acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge and ethics of 
social work is becoming an essential 
characteristic of what is called the 
“professional correctional worker.” 

The assumption that a correctional 
work profession can be modeled on 
the social work profession possibly 
can blind us to developing the kind 
of professionalization implied in the 
third alternative—a system in which 
correctional work is accomplished by 
members of many different profes- 
sions. There is a current trend toward 
this system also, especially in prisons 
where teaching and casework, for ex- 
ample, are increasingly being per- 
formed by professionally trained 
teachers and social workers. 

Further, both the structure of cor- 
rectional work itself and the position 
of correctional work in society place 
severe limitations on the development 
of a true correctional work profes- 
sion modeled on the “helping profes- 
sions.” Discussion of some of these 
limitations should clarify some of the 
problems complicating the profession- 
alization of correctional work and 
should indicate the necessity for con- 
sidering carefully the third alterna- 
tive conception of what profession- 
alization will involve. 


Who Shall Be Included? 

In making the decision as to who 
will be members of a correctional pro- 
fession we must re-examine our as- 
sumption that “professional” knowl- 
edge can be equated with knowledge 
of how to treat criminals. We must 


8See, for example, Richard A. McGee, 
“Professional Education for the Correctional 
Field,” NPPA Journal, July, 1956, pp. 195- 
199. 
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ask whether the many kinds of cor- 
rectional workers can ever subscribe 
to any kind of significant theory in 
common and, more _ specifically, 
whether they can be professionalized 
around the same kind of knowledge 
which characterizes social work or 
other “helping professions.” The 
tendency seems to be to talk, write, 
and act as if only by monopolizing 
some kind of treatment theory and 
skills can we establish a correctional 
profession. Yet by doing this we ex- 
clude from professionalization many 
of.the people essential to correctional 
work. Is the prison dentist to become 
a member of the correctional profes- 
sion? Is the accountant in the parole 
office to become a member? The insti- 
tutional hog farmer, carpenter, tower 
sentry, cook, or typist? All these spe- 
cialists work in correction and deal, 
directly or indirectly, with criminals, 
and it is difficult to see how we are 
going to develop what can rightfully 
be called a correctional work profes- 
sion without including all of them. 


As long as correctional agencies 
must do things other than rehabili- 
tate criminals, it seems obvious that 
the tasks performed by some parole, 
probation, and institutional workers 
must be quite unrelated to the tasks 
performed by others. At present, tasks 
relating directly to custody, main- 
tenance, production, and surveillance 
are certainly as much a part of cor- 
rection as are treatment tasks. For 
reasons to be discussed below, a cor- 
rectional work profession certainly 
would have some consistent body of 
theory and skill dealing with these 
aspects of correction, as well as with 
the treatment aspects. Yet by think- 
ing of professionalization as a process 
by which the ideology of the “help- 
ing professions” is made the core of a 
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correctional profession we have di- 
verted our attention from the impor- 
tant task of developing specialized 
knowledge of this kind. 

It seems illogical, however, to ex- 
pect that someday all correctional 
workers will be professional in the 
sense that all will have been trained 
to have some kind of systematic knowl- 
edge about all the things correctional 
workers must do. We do not expect 
an industrial manager to be trained 
in all the things factory employees do, 
we do not expect the factory’s night 
watchman and its personnel supervi- 
sor to be members of the same profes- 
sion, we do not expect the hospital 
ward attendant to be knowledgeable 
about the things doctors do, and we 
certainly do not think of the school 
janitor as part of the teaching profes- 
sion. Similarly, there is no need to 
think that all correctional workers 
must be members of a single correc- 
tional profession. But if all correc- 
tional workers are to be members of a 
single profession, then we must ad- 
dress ourselves to the most difficult 
task of developing some kind of gen- 
eral knowledge around which all 
workers can be organized. The tasks 
the many workers in correction per- 
form are much more divergent than, 
say, the tasks performed by the many 
different kinds of specialists making 
up the medical profession. 


General versus 
Specific Knowledge 

The general steps through which 
other professions have passed suggest 
that a profession’s knowledge must be 
specific, sufficiently specific for the 
profession to have a kind of monopoly 
on it. Only in rare instances can a 
person not systematically trained for 
the profession become a member of it. 
Hence, if we are to have a correctional 
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profession we must develop theory 
and skills specifically related to correc- 
tional work. But our tendency to 
equate education and training in 
treatment with the kind of education 
and training which would be proper 
for a correctional profession has em- 
phasized general, nonspecific kinds of 
knowledge. This seems to have come 
about partly because “professionaliz- 
ing” has been regarded as a process in 
which the influence of social work is 
heightened and, consistently, because 
education for professional correction- 
al work has been considered the prov- 
ince of social work schools. 


The assumptions and _ traditional 
curricula in social work schools have 
been very different from those neces- 
sary for development of knowledge 
around which all correctional workers 
can professionalize, even if all correc- 
tional activities were related specifi- 
cally to treatment. Only a few schools 
of social work have made any signifi- 
cant attempt to develop specialized 
theory and skills for practicing cor- 
rectional work, and then to introduce 
students to this professional knowl- 
edge. On the contrary, as the concep- 
tion of “generic” social work educa- 
tion indicates, training of social 
workers is likely to be based on the 
assumption that students who acquire 
the theory and skills of the social 
work profession are able to work in 
any of a number of different settings, 
including correction. Certainly this 
assumption is correct. Just as correc- 
tional agencies need the services of 
dentists, accountants, and doctors, 
they need the services of trained social 
workers. 

It is the next step that is bother- 
some. In this step we reverse our tra- 
ditional way of thinking and say that 
students being educated in social 
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work are, at the same time, being 
educated for what we would call the 
correctional profession. This occurs 
whenever we think of correctional 
work as an extension of social work 
or, for that matter, whenever we con- 
sider social work education as the 
proper education for an independent 
correctional profession. If we follow 
this notion to its logical conclusion 
it can only mean that we will not 
develop specialized knowledge pecul- 
tar to correction, the first step in 
professionalization. A_ traditionally 
trained social worker in correction is 
not a professional correctional work- 
er. He, like a prison dentist, is a 
professional person who happens to 
be working in correction. He is one 
of the many kinds of professional 
specialists which correction needs. 


Ideology and Theory 

There is an even more serious limi- 
tation on implementing the assump- 
tion that professionalization of cor- 
rectional work should follow the 
course suggested in the first two alter- 
natives listed—specifically, that it 
should become an arm of the social 
work profession. This limitation arises 
because social work is not now equip- 
ped with the kind of ethic or ide- 
ology demanded of correctional work- 
ers by members of special interest 
publics which directly or indirectly 
control the work of correctional agen- 
cies. The social worker, as a profes- 
sional, must subscribe to an ethic 
which stresses the importance of re- 
specting the dignity of the individual. 
Whether he is a “caseworker,” a 
“group worker,” or something in be- 
tween, he is ethically obliged to serve 
individuals. This is a means to an 
end: social welfare will be promoted 
if the welfare of individuals, the cli- 
ents, is promoted. 
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Though not all social workers will 
subscribe to the following statement 
about casework — reflecting the fact 
that social work is not yet completely 
professionalized—the professional ob- 
ligations implied in the statement are 
a clear case of what we have in mind: 


At its best, social casework can make 
the tenets of democratic living a deeply 
personal experience. Completely oriented 
to the individual and his very personal 
needs, it concentrates on him, trying to 
serve his purposes only, flexibly, and in a 
non-directive way. 

To the extent that such a profes- 
sional ideology is used in correctional 
work, criminal clients assigned to 
workers will be treated according to 
their perceived individual needs for 
treatment. As a professional, the so- 
cial worker is obligated to try to estab- 
lish a relationship in which, for ex- 
ample, the offender-client is not con- 
demned for wrongdoing, in which 
the emphasis is upon the client’s “get- 
ting well,” or showing evidence of 
“improved adjustment,” rather than 
upon punishment, exhortation, or 
simple restriction. 

Thus, if all correctional work were 
professionalized in accordance with 
an ideology consistent with the social 
work model, we would place great em- 
phasis upon the welfare of the crimi- 
nal. It would be necessary for us to do 
so because the ideology indicating 
how professionals should behave is 
closely linked to the theory which is 
the essence of the profession. We can- 


® Hertha Kraus, “The Role of Social Case- 
work in American Social Work,” in Cora 
Kasius, ed., Principles and Techniques in 
Social Casework, New York, Family Service 
Association of America, 1950, p. 139. See also 
Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of 
Social Casework, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, p. 168; and Charlotte 
Towle, Common Human Needs, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 10. 


not here go into either the general 
theory of human behavior or the spe- 
cific theory of crime and correction 
used in the social work profession. 
‘There probably are many theories. 
But of most relevance to correctional 
work is the theory regarding what the 
criminal is, and there seems to be con- 
sensus here. The professional view of 
the client will always determine the 
professional obligations to him. The 
procedures devised to fulfill these 
obligations, in turn, have important 
consequences for the kinds of rela- 
tionships which will be maintained 
among workers, supervisors, and 
agency chiefs. 

The ideology which emphasizes in- 
dividual client welfare is consistent 
with a view that criminals are essen- 
tially “sick” or “maladjusted.” In this 
theory, criminal behavior is consid- 
ered a consequence of inability to 
conform, rather than of intentional 
and deliberate law violation. The per- 
son to be dealt with is, significantly, 
a “client” or, in the extreme view, a 
“patient,” not a deliberately bad ac- 
tor. Because of “illness,” “ignorance,” 
“unmet needs,” “compulsion,” or 
some other concept implying unin- 
tentionality or inability to conform, 
the client has violated the law. By 
the same token, deviation from parole, 
probation, or prison rules is consid- 
ered a consequence of unintentional, 
perhaps even unconscious, motiva- 
tions. 

This view is highly significant, for 
in our culture the reaction to devi- 
ation which is viewed as unintention- 
al is “treatment,” “therapy,” or “edu- 


” 


cation,” while the reaction to devi- 
ation viewed as intentional is punish- 
ment and close surveillance. This is 
illustrated by criminal law theory, 
which exempts from official punish- 
ment insane persons and very young 
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children who are viewed as not in- 
tending the consequences of their acts, 
even if they are harmful. It is illus- 
trated also in the ways husbands react 
to their wives, parents react to their 
children, and employers react to em- 
ployees.1° When treatment or educa- 
tion is the reaction, immediate con- 
cern is for the individual deviant, but 
when punishment is the reaction, con- 
cern is for the social group being dis- 
rupted by the deliberate misconduct. 
Consequently, since the social 
worker in correction views deviation 
from law-abiding conduct and from 
agency and institutional rules as un- 
intentional, he is professionally obli- 
gated to show concern for the indi- 
vidual client’s needs. He must at- 
tempt to correct the conditions which 
produced each client’s deviation. As 
indicated, this obligation, in turn, has 
important implications for organiza- 
tion of correctional agencies. Since 
the needs of individual clients are dif- 
ferent, a precise system for administer- 
ing treatment to clients cannot be 
specified by an agency chief. He can- 
not make a list of punishment- 
enforced administrative rules to be 
followed by the workers—rules like 
those, say, governing the conduct of 
a tower sentry. He and the agency su- 
pervisors can rely only on their pro- 
fessional authority for getting the 
agency’s job of treatment done. The 
relationships between supervisors and 
workers must be educational (like 
those between doctors and internes), 
not authoritarian (like those between 
colonels and corporals). In other 
words, agency chiefs must rely on the 
uniformity of conduct springing from 
the fact that the workers are profes- 


See Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Indus- 
trial Bureaucracy, Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1954, especially pp. 159-161, 176-180, 
215-219, 232-234. 
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sional—they share the professional 
theory and ideology and do not have 
to be “ordered” to perform in de- 
sired ways. 


External Demands 
on Ideology and Theory 

The basic problem in developing a 
true correctional work profession 
arises from the fact that the workers 
whose activities are to be profession- 
alized are, like schoolteachers, em- 
ployees of a government. Accordingly, 
they have immediate obligations to 
the community as well as to clients.1! 
At present, at least, professionaliza- 
tion in accordance with ideology 
and theory not clearly against crimi- 
nals, even if they do not favor them, 
will meet strong resistance. For ex- 
ample, suppose a parole worker in an 
agency professionalized in accordance 
with the social work model we have 
depicted does not recommend revok- 
ing a parolee who has committed a 
minor offense, honestly and perhaps 
correctly believing that such action 
would seriously handicap the client’s 
future adjustment. His action might 
even be motivated by a very strong 
conviction, based on all the evidence 
in the case, that overlooking the viola- 
tion will result in reformation, while 
revocation will lead inexorably to a 
life of crime. This kind of action 
would be an extreme case of “profes- 
sional” conduct whereby the needs of 
the client are given exclusive consider- 
ation. 

But this kind of conduct cannot be 
understood by men not profession- 
ally trained or occupationally ori- 
ented to believe that criminals should 
be handled as if they were in need of 
help rather than as if they were bad. 


4 See Cyrus C. Perry, “A Code of Ethics for 
Public School Teachers,” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Secial Science, 
January, 1955, pp. 76-82. 
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Police, prosecuting attorneys, and 
significant publics that have a voice 
in correctional agency operations are 
likely to assume that a parole agency 
professionalized in such a way that it 
does not have specific rules directing 
at least some personnel to condemn 
the criminal’s behavior and to try to 
emphasize its essential immorality by 
revoking for any deviation is ‘‘on the 
criminal’s side,” rather than “on our 
side.” Police who did not make such 
an assumption would not be good po- 
licemen, for their duty is to “enforce 
the. law.” Further, the assumption is 
not entirely mere fiction, for in our 
society “neutrality” in reference to 
crime is identified with sanctioning 
and even stimulating crime. 


Similarly, when we operate in a 
society where “special treatment” is 
often interpreted as unjust “special 
privilege” we must expect resistance 
to concern for the special needs of in- 
dividuals rather than concern for uni- 
form handling, called “justice.” For 
example, suppose that a parole work- 
er has had strict middle-class moral 
training and tries to utilize in his 
work a strong moral code which stress- 
es righteous indignation about crime, 
hatred of rapists and robbers, intoler- 
ance of slovenliness and laziness, dis- 
dain for acquisition except by the 
slow process of honest labor, and “self- 
discipline” rather than “self-expres- 
sion.” Action consistent with this 
strong moral attitude toward crime 
would be based on a view of crimi- 
nals as bad rather than as sick. He 
would probably require his parolees, 
regardless of their individual needs, to 
“toe the line,” hold a steady job 
whether they liked the work or not, 
save money, and report to him fre- 
quently. He would consider it an in- 
justice to grant special concessions 


to some parolees and not to others. In 
an agency professionalized according 
to the principle that attention to in- 
dividual needs should be given pri- 
ority, his deviations from what is de- 
sirable would, like a criminal’s devi- 
ations, be viewed as unintentional in- 
ability to behave professionally. Ac- 
cordingly, he might even be diagnosed 
by his colleagues and supervisors as 
“rigid,” “neurotic,” or “maladjusted.” 

But this worker’s “old-fashioned” 
attitudes about criminals are shared by 
a large number of influential tax- 
payers who continue to demand that 
someone in correction handle crimi- 
nals as if they were bad. Further, in- 
fluential groups demand that justice 
be done—meaning uniform handling 
according to definite rules specified in 
advance. A juvenile court judge, 
writing on the general effects of in- 
troducing the theory of individualized 
treatment, made this point as follows: 


Stripped of its elaborate wrappings, the 
doctrine of individualized treatment may 
be expressed in one word—injustice. Its 
basic principle is arbitrary discrimination, 
discrimination unsupported by tangible 
evidence. Without reference to any stand- 
ard of conduct, a public official will de- 
termine whether we are deserving, as he 
sees fit. There is to be only one restriction. 
He is not allowed to be fair. He must base 
his decision on his estimate of our per- 
sonal characteristics—and no two of us 
are alike. The word merit will become 
obsolete. All signs of a government of 
laws will disappear. We shall have a per- 
sonal government. Equality under the 
law will go out the window, and with it 
hope of equality of opportunity in the 
future.!? 


In our move to professionalize cor- 
rectional work we must recognize 


John F. Perkins, “Common Sense and 
Bad Boys,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1944, p. 
47. 
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these demands by persons who have a 

strong voice in the operation of agen- 

cies and institutions. Some of the vari- 

ous pressure groups involved—the 

“owners” of our correctional agen- 

cies—might be wrong, but they are 

our employers. A proposed Code of 

Ethics for employees and officials of 

Arlington County, Virginia, recog- 

nized the need to acknowledge the 

demands of our employers in the fol-: 
lowing terms: “Those holding public 
office, as servants of the public, are 

not owners of authority but agents of 
public purpose.”!3 Likewise, one 
author has stressed “the utmost im- 
portance” of letting “the people de- 
cide for themselves what policies and 
objectives the public service shall 
have.’ Caplow has pointed out that 
we should expect to find the strictest 
control of even non-occupational be- 
havior attached to those occupations 
which have important role-setting ob- 
ligations in the society, are identified 
with sacred symbols, and have rela- 
tively low status.15 Correctional work 
qualifies on all three criteria. Like 
teachers, we cannot expect to be “let 
alone” to develop a profession in any 
direction we think necessary, for we 
deal with processes for inculcating 
some of the most sacred values of the 
society. 

Perhaps as public servants we do 
have an obligation to change this view 
held by many of our employers. Cer- 
tainly we are expected to have our 


QO. Glenn Stahl, “Democracy and Public 
Employee Morality,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan- 
uary, 1955, pp. 90-97. 

* Gordon R. Clapp, “A Credo for the Public 
Servant,” Public Personnel Review, January, 
1951, p. 14, See also Harold J. Laski, “The 
Limitations of the Expert,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, December, 1930, pp. 101-110. 

%® Op. cit. p. 129. 
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own views of our mission and of 
appropriate policy.1® Nevertheless, any 
subordinate who deliberately acts in 
opposition to the wishes of those who 
employ him does so at his own peril. 
Unlike the traditional professions in 
which members are ordinarily inde- 
pendent fee-takers, a correctional 
work profession would be made up of 
men who are government employees. 
Any standards correctional workers 
might set are subject to veto by some 
of their influential employers. It is 
characteristic of professions that eval- 
uation of merit is entirely in the 
hands of professionals, at least in prin- 
ciple,1? but this is not yet true of cor- 
rectional work. As a professional, the 
correctional worker would necessarily 
recognize that he has responsibility to 
the client that buys his services—the 
state—as well as to the individual 
criminal. 
Professional Work in Correction 
One implication of our discussion 
thus far is that attempts to develop a 
profession organized around special- 
ized knowledge of treatment and, 
especially, of treatment as it is per- 
ceived by an ideal-type social worker, 
will get us into trouble. Yet the con- 
clusion is not that we should avoid 
trouble simply for the sake of avoid- 
ing it. Maybe we should get into 
trouble by continuing our attempts 
to make correctional workers mem- 
bers of a treatment profession. But in 
practice professional workers in cor- 
rection avoid trouble by “adjusting” 
to the demands made on them by 
groups insisting that correctional 
workers be restrictive and punitive as 
well as rehabilitative. For example, 


16 Cf. Phillip Monypenny, “The Control of 
Ethical Standards in the Public Service,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 1955, pp. 98-104. 

* Caplow, op. cit., p. 110. 
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most social workers engaged in cor- 
rectional work soon come to recog- 
nize and cope with the “restrictions 
of reality” involved, modify the pro- 
fessional ideology, and become “cor- 
rectional workers” rather than con- 
tinue as “social workers in correc- 
tion.”1§ Further, educators seem to be 
in the process of modifying social work 
training and the social work ideology 
so that social workers can work hand 
in hand with policemen, judges, pro- 
secuting attorneys, guards, and others 
who symbolize society’s fundamental 
opposition to crime and criminality.1® 
Thus in practice we do recognize two 
demands—one, the individual’s needs 
for treatment; the other, society’s needs 
for justice, restriction, and uniform 
handling. This brings us back to the 
third conception of professionaliza- 
tion—developing and utilizing many 
kinds of professional services in cor- 
rection. 

For years social workers and others 
have argued—and pretty well demon- 


8 This practice has led some social workers 
to question whether a member of their pro- 
fession can work in correction and still main- 
tain his professional identity. Social workers 
in correction were considered marginal by the 
compilers of an official list of social workers: 
“In order to guide the agencies in preparation 
of lists of their workers the National Advisory 
Committee set up a detailed list of position 
titles. Numerous decisions had to be made on 
the establishment of this list. For example 
...are probation workers and court officers 
social workers?... Many such _ borderline 
cases were carefully considered.” U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Social Workers in 1950, 
New York, American Association of Social 
Workers, 1952, pp. 23, 262. Numerous social 
work publications have been devoted to the 
problem of whether correctional work is or 
is not social work. 

See Elliot Studt, “An Outline for Study 
of Social Authority Factors in Casework,” 
Social Casework, June, 1954, pp. 231-238; and 
“Casework in the Correctional Field,” Federal 
Probation, September, 1954, pp. 19-26. 
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strated—that they, like doctors, den- 
tists, and teachers, have a professional 
contribution to make in correction. 
Few correctional workers would dis- 
agree with the proposition that social 
workers are the only personnel both 
available and trained to do treatment 
work of a kind needed in the correc- 
tional field. The “public” wants crim- 
inals repressed and punished, but it 
also wants them treated. And no aca- 
demic discipline is now equipped as 
well as social work to provide students 
with the theory and techniques neces- 
sary to individualized treatment ac- 
tivities of parole agents, probation 
workers, and prison guidance off- 
cers.2° This means that if we want to 
provide individualized treatment serv- 
ices for criminals, some personnel 
must continue to be “social workers 
in correction” and should not change 
their professional ideology so much 
that they become guards or police- 
men. 

Yet we seem to be losing the serv- 
ices of social workers and other pro- 
fessionals who are working in the field 
and whose recruitment is becoming 
increasingly difficult. Paradoxical as 
it may seem at first glance, more “pro- 
fessionalization” means fewer workers 
available to do professional work. The 
more we tend to identify correctional 
work with social work, the greater the 
number of social workers moving into 
correctional management, for which 
they are not trained, and the greater 


* Presentation of arguments as to whether 
this conception of treatment is based on an 
incorrect theory of behavior is beyond the 
scope of this paper. See Donald R. Cressey, 
“Changing Criminals: The Application of the 
Theory of Differential Association,” American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1955, pp. 
116-120; and “Contradictory Theories in Cor- 
rectional Group Therapy Programs,” Federal 
Probation, June, 1954, pp. 20-26. 
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the gap in traditional social work serv- 
ices. If we need the services of trained 
caseworkers as much as we think we 
do, it seems logical that we will take 
steps to insure their efficiency as pro- 
fessional social workers. One way to 
do this, we have assumed, is to replace 
correctional managers—such as direc- 
tors of correction, wardens, and pa- 
role chiefs—who are not trained in 
social work with managers who are. 
In effect, this is what many of us have 
meant when we have asked for a “cor- 
rectional work profession.” We as- 
sume that a manager trained in social 
work will somehow transform his cor- 
rectional agency into an agency which 
approximates the social work model. 

But here we reach an impasse, for 
as social workers move into manage- 
ment positions their skills as case- 
workers are lost to correction, simply 
because external sources demand that 
correctional managers be concerned 
with engineering, accounting, custody 
and surveillance, public relations, and 
housekeeping, as well as with case- 
work. A social worker who becomes 
a warden, for example, can no more 
perform like a social worker than a 
dentist who becomes a warden can 
perform like a dentist. 

Moreover, the professional skills of 
the social worker actually moving into 
management are not the only ones 
lost. If occupational advancement by 
the men providing correction with 
casework services is to be achieved by 
showing proficiency at management 
rather than at casework, we can ex- 
pect casework to be sacrificed. A social 
worker or other professional with 
managerial aspirations is not likely to 
adhere to his professional principles 
for very long, whether or not the man- 
ager of his agency is trained as a 
professional. The loss of professional 
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skills occurring under conditions in 
which professional workers’ career op- 
portunities depend upon their partici- 
pation in management can be briefly 
illustrated by considering some of the 
problems of social workers in prisons. 
New prison social workers ordinari- 
ly experience considerable tension 
when non-social worker wardens and 
deputy wardens supervise their activi- 
ties. They have learned to feel quali- 
fied as “professionals” and, hence, 
qualified to be self-directing, to be 
guided by a professional ethic and 
ideology rather than by administra- 
tive rules. But this desire for profes- 
sional autonomy might, of course, be 
taken as evidence by the administra- 
tors that the social workers must be 
watched carefully lest they threaten 
the security of the institution. The 
administrator is likely to assume that 
they do not “know” prisons, even if 
they know casework. He is responsible 
for many activities other than treat- 
ment and, therefore, is likely to insist 
that social workers follow rules de- 
vised for the benefit not of individual 
inmates but of the prison as a whole. 
The problem is intensified by the 
fact that the duties performed by 
prison social workers involve much 
more than simply providing casework 
services. Rather than engaging ex- 
clusively in activities such as diagnos- 
ing, counseling, and administering 
“surface” therapy, they expect and are 
expected to engage in what are actu- 
ally administrative affairs. On the ba- 
sis of observations related only in part 
to the problems of rehabilitating indi- 
vidual clients they make recommenda- 
tions for inmate institutional job 
placements, punishments, custodial 
ratings, and parole. Further, they 
spend a large proportion of their time 
writing reports and keeping records 
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to be used for administrative, not 
necessarily therapeutic, purposes. 
Non-social work administrators, ac- 
cordingly, view them as assistants who 
can give considerable help with insti- 
tutional problems. 

It is not long before prison social 
workers adjust to this role. Some, of 
course, adjust by resigning to take 
jobs in agencies where the atmosphere 
is more “professional.” A much more 
common form of adjustment is to 
leave the professional role and enter 
an administrative one, with the result 
that the institution loses their services 
as caseworkers even though they con- 
tinue to be called social workers ra- 
ther than managers. For example, one 
caseworker may wish to make the 
institution more “therapeutic” by 
changing security regulations; another 
may wish to have a stronger voice in 
decisions about job placements or 
parole; another may simply recognize 
that possession of only professional 
knowledge limits the opportunities 
for advancement, often called ‘“ad- 
justment to the restrictions of reality.” 
In any case, the social workers start 
spending more and more of their time 
in direct prison management, so that 
the institution loses their casework 
skills. 

Significantly, this process is not 
merely a consequence of the fact that 
the administrators are not social work- 
ers. Although a warden’s overall suc- 
cess does not necessarily have to be 
judged primarily in terms of absence 
of “trouble,” such as escapes, riots, or 
other disturbances, it is a fact that it 
is judged that way at present. Further, 
any warden—social worker or not— 
must be primarily concerned with 
agency needs rather than client needs. 
At a minimum, he must efficiently 
spend the funds appropriated by the 
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legislature for housekeeping, custodi- 
al, and maintenance tasks. A mana- 
gerial aspirant must, therefore, pre- 
pare himself for handling such insti- 
tutionally oriented affairs and, hence, 
must reduce the amount of time he 
devotes to providing inmate clients 
with social work services. 
Some Implications 

Our discussion has led to three in- 
terrelated propositions regarding the 
course of professionalizing correction- 
al work. Each leads to the conclusion 
that the movement to professionalize 
should follow the third alternative 
course we have described—develop- 
ment and utilization of many special- 
ized professions in correctional work. 

First, it will be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, and perhaps unnecessary, for us 
to develop a true “correctional work 
profession.” The nature of the tasks 
which correctional workers must do 
—from manning guntowers to non- 
directive counseling—makes _ profes- 
sionalization around a consistent body 
of knowledge impractical. 1t would be 
extremely difficult to develop a “pub- 
lic service profession” which included 
all public employees, and it will be 
equally difficult to develop a_ profes- 
sion which includes all correctional 
workers. What we need to do is just 
what we have been doing: upgrading 
the quality of the personnel perform- 
ing the diverse tasks of correctional 
work. 

Second, if the correctional field 
needs the services of social casework- 
ers and members of other helping 
professions as much as we seem to 
think it does, then “professionaliza- 
tion” should develop consistently 
with the conception of it as a process 
whereby each correctional worker be- 
comes a professional specialist. If this 
kind of professionalization were to 
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develop, social casework services 
would be provided by professional 
caseworkers, not by uneducated men 
or by personnel educated in other dis- 
ciplines. Most “professionals” would 
be members of some outside profes- 
sion, each doing part of the job correc- 
tion must do, rather than members of 
a “correctional work profession.” 
One suggestion for a future arrange- 
ment of this kind would be for the 
professional rehabilitation experts to 
be administratively independent of 
the specific organization whose task it 
is to punish, work, or guard criminals. 
We have seen that it is quite difficult 
for a man with managerial aspirations 
to utilize the theory and skills of so- 
cial work throughout his correctional 
career. If social workers were admini- 
stratively independent, perhaps they 
could, with a minimum of conflict, 
continue to be treatment specialists. 
Such an arrangement has been in ex- 
istence in Wisconsin for about twenty 
years. The psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and psychiatric social workers serving 
the state’s prisons constitute a sepa- 
rate organization responsible to the di- 
rector of the Division of Corrections 
rather than to a warden. Job changes 
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and promotions are professional in 
nature; a professional person does not 
have to give up his professional iden- 
tification in order to carve out a Ca- 
reer in correction. 

Third, there is an obvious need for 
developing a “correctional manage- 
ment” profession. The occupation of 
managers needs to be professionalized 
around specialized skills, just as in- 
dustrial and business management is 
being professionalized. If a manage- 
ment profession develops, our agen- 
cies and insitutions will be admini- 
stered by men professionally trained 
to manage them, as hospitals are be- 
ginning to be managed by profession- 
ally trained administrators rather than 
by doctors. This will not occur if 
men educated in what is currently 
called “correctional administration” 
continue to be qualified for essential- 
ly the same kind of work as that done 
by social workers and psychologists. 
Correctional managers would be train- 
ed as managers, not as subprofession- 
al psychiatrists, psychologists, or so- 
cial workers. They would pursue ca- 
reers in their profession, and social 
workers would pursue careers in 
theirs. 








The Application of Social Work 


in the Correctional Field* 


SWITHUN Bowers, O.M.I. 
Director, School of Social Welfare, St. Patrick’s College, University of Ottawa 


OCIAL work, as I understand it, is 

a professional discipline in which 
knowledge concerning the varied in- 
terrelationships of human beings is 
applied clinically through a developed 
skill- in relationship with persons, 
singly or in groups, to enable them 
to achieve a more satisfactory social 
adjustment. 

The knowledge content of social 
work is primarily in the area of in- 
dividual, group, and community inter- 
relationships and interdependencies; 
it is a knowledge of the human person 
in respect to his social environment 
and under the aspect of his relation- 
ship needs. 

The skills and techniques through 
which the social worker uses this 
knowledge involve the conscious and 
disciplined use of his self. Social work 
has always insisted that the self used 
in this professional context and situa- 
tion be an aware self, an understood 
self. Constructive use of relationship 
skill (and we should remember that 
relationship skills can be and have 
been used for destructive purposes), 
as it is understood by social workers, 
requires (1) a functional recognition 
of the human person’s right and need 
of self-determination within certain 
limits imposed by the moral and social 
good and by the individual’s present 
capacity for self-determination; (2) a 
genuine conviction that reformation 


* Originally an address to the New York 
State Conference on Probation, October 16, 
1956. 





or readjustment of the person is con- 
current with the degree of his partici- 
pation in a problem situation; and 
(3) an acceptance of individual dif- 
ferences in development, in culture, 
in experience and situation, and in 
perception of reality. This skill in 
relationship, which is an essential 
component of social work competence, 
can be applied at two levels—levels 
which, however, are interrelated—re- 
lationship to the individual and rela- 
tionship to the group. 

The competence of the social worker 
lies, then, in the area of interpersonal 
relationships; his focus is on the signifi- 
cant and portent-laden social relation- 
ships within the person’s environment. 
He is not merely a manipulator of the 
environment. He may often work to 
bring about change in the person’s 
environment, but he must do so con- 
comitantly with an attempt to help 
the person use the changed environ- 
ment in a constructive way. When the 
environment (and I want to stress that 
this environment is fundamentally a 
social environment, an environment 
of persons, a world of persons) does 
not admit of change, the social worker 
tries to help the person relate to it 
more adequately or, at the least, less 
destructively. We try to bring about 
change in the person, but this change 
basically is helping him use ‘“‘the-self- 
that-he-is,” with its strengths and with 
its limitations, as effectively as pos- 
sible. 

In the social casework process the 
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relationship of the social worker to 
the client is purposefully used as a 
treatment tool for more adequate 
social functioning, with this one-to- 
one relationship serving as a relation- 
ship exercise, as a learning experience. 
Its objective is that the client carry the 
gains made in it out into the broader 
environment. In the social group 
work process the relationship of the 
individual to the group (of which the 
group worker must be an informed 
and skilled part) serves the same 
purpose—providing an embryonic 
school for the person’s wider range 
of human relationships. 


What Social Work Is Not 


Let us now look for a moment at 
some of the things that social work 
is not. What are the misconceptions 
(which social workers themselves have 
often helped to create) which have 
raised the question of the applicabil- 
ity of social work in the correctional 
field? 


Social work is not a method of 
helping which requires that the person 
helped come to an agency, ask to be- 
come its client for service, and define 
the service appropriately. This would 
be to confuse requirements that may 
be made by certain social work agen- 
cies with what is essential and funda- 
mental to social work practice. 

Social work has always maintained 
that, from among those who have 
reached the age of reason and of 
choice, it can effectively help only 
those who want help. Social work has 
always used much of its skill and 
knowledge to help the person want 
help, and want to change, which is 
essentially the development of motiva- 
tion. At the point where the person 
wants to use the kind of help that the 
social worker can give, he becomes 
a client, in the full sense of the word. 
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Perhaps it is only in recent years that 
we have seen a significant number of 
agencies reaching out beyond the walls 
of the agency to people in need, trying 
to get them to want the kind of help 
that social work can give. But the 
social worker within the correctional 
field has always had this task of con- 
verting the unwillingly referred into 
a client. Any success the individual 
social worker has had in correction 
can be directly related to the degree 
of skill he has shown in this respect. 
This goes back to the axiom already 
stated: reformation or readjustment 
of the person is tied in with the degree 
of his participation in problem solu- 
tion. 

But this problem is not peculiar to 
the correctional agency. Few persons 
coming to any social worker bring 
with them, ready to go to work, the 
degree of participation needed; this 
has to be mobilized and activated by 
the social worker. 

It is typical of social work under 
any auspices and in any setting that 
the service requested and the need 
defined by the client are frequently 
far removed from the real area of 
need and service to be given by the 
social worker. Time and time again, 
for example, parents bring in a child 
who is a problem and symbolically 
hand the child over to the social 
worker with the tacit request that he 
“be made over as new” and then re- 
turned. With what patience and skill 
the social worker has to get the parent 
to move to the point where he can say, 
first, “Johnny is a problem to me,” 
then, “J am part of Johnny’s prob- 
lem,” then “I have a problem,” and 
then, taking that final leap, “J want 
help with my problem.” This latter 
stage, which may take so long to 
achieve, is really the ‘asking for help” 
that makes “a client” of the parent. 
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The fact that the prisoner, the parolee, 
or the probationer is a reluctant 
referral does not mean, as some would 
have us believe, that social work is 
inappropriate or ineffective in the cor- 
rectional field; on the contrary, it is 
one reason why social work has a 
tremendous contribution to make to 
this field. A surgeon may help a man 
by amputating a gangrenous limb 
without the consent and interior par- 
ticipation of the patient, but you can- 
not change the attitudes and the rela- 
tionships of man to his fellows and 
to society without this involvement. 
Any profession which claims that it 
can is putting itself above God. It 
was St. Augustine who wrote that 
“God, who made us without our con- 
sent, will not save us without our 
consent.” 

The social work method has been 
built around the right of self-deter- 
mination by the client. This right 
is also a need, a need that flows from 
the very nature of man. But social 
work wherever it be practiced has to 
recognize the limitations that always 
hedge the client’s right. It may be that 
some social workers have tended to 
dim or obscure the dual responsibility 
that is always theirs; they can become 
so client-identified that they lose sight 
of their responsibility to society and 
to that community purpose of which 
they and their agency are instruments. 
The late Kenneth Pray, addressing 
the American Prison Congress in 1942, 
pointed out that “One of the basic 
realities of all civilized social life is 
the right, the duty—indeed, the in- 
herent necessity—of the organized 
community to establish and maintain, 
by force if need be, those minimum 
standards of behavior that insure an 
orderly, stable community life. That 
is one of the limitations that govern 
the voluntary choices of all.” 
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Surely one of the major objectives 
of social work in any setting is to help 
the client adjust constructively to 
those factors in his life which cannot 
be changed; surely this is an area in 
which social work skills and knowl- 
edge have proved particularly effec- 
tive. Legal and moral compulsions 
should be conceived as part of an 
unchanging reality; to the extent that 
they are so conceived and so accepted, 
first by the individual social worker, 
and then, with his help, by the in- 
dividual client, the greater will be the 
lasting effectiveness of social work’s 
contribution in any setting to the bet- 
terment of society. 


Social Work in the Institution 


The purpose of a correctional in- 
stitution should be the social and 
moral rehabilitation of the offender. 
To say otherwise is to make a mockery 
of the very word “correction.” (If in 
any given instance rehabilitation 
seems impossible and society must be 
protected, the offender involved 
should be segregated in some other 
type of institution.) 

Insofar as social rehabilitation is 
a primary objective in the correctional 
institution, social work can and should 
be given an important part in ad- 
ministration of the institution. By 
that, I do not mean that any social 
worker is, by professional identity, 
suitable as a correctional administra- 
tor. I am thinking of the social work- 
er who has a good command of social 
work skills and knowledge, an ap- 
propriate experience background, and 
that breadth of vision and understand- 
ing which recognizes the part played 
in rehabilitation by many different 
skills and competences. Administra- 
tion of a rehabilitation program 
should not, it cannot, be left to purely 
administrative skills, even though 
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these be of the highest order. Beyond 
an understanding of objectives, there 
must also be familiarity with and 
command of the basic means by which 
the objectives are attained. 

In any correctional institution 
social work has an essential role to 
play in helping the offender relate 
more adequately, or less destructively, 
to his environment—the environment 
of the institution, which primarily is 
not bricks and mortar and iron bars, 
but a world of persons, some of whom 
can be constructive and some of 
whom can destroy him. This is a 
matter of helping the offender “get 
into the institution,” even though that 
institution is called a prison. Funda- 
mentally, it is the task which social 
work is doing wherever it is practiced: 
helping persons face up to reality and 
use whatever constructive factors exist 
in this reality to further their own 
development and their own happiness. 

Social work can also play an im- 
portant part in preparing the offender 
to move out from the institution into 
society. One example of this is the 
Rehabilitation Clinic operated by the 
Ontario Department of Reform In- 
stitutions at Mercer Reformatory, a 
woman’s prison in Toronto. The 
clinic is actually a large home on the 
edge of the reformatory grounds in 
which eight offenders, volunteers 
selected because of their motivation, 
live during the last thirty days of 
their sentence. A psychiatrist and a 
psychologist supervise the clinic on a 
part-time basis, but the key person 
is the social worker, who builds up a 
warm, friendly, professional relation- 
ship (usually the cornerstone on 
which rehabilitation rests) with each 
woman through individual and group 
sessions. It is a demanding task: the 
social worker has to be able to tolerate 
all the hostility accumulated in a life- 
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time by her clients; she has to be 
available, in the clinic or outside it, 
whenever they seek the only anchor 
of support many of them have known; 
she has to be able to accept not only 
the one who has tried and failed but 
the one who has not tried and has 
failed. This small experimental 
program, now unfortunately termin- 
ated, produced most encouraging 
results, despite the onerous demands 
made on limited personnel. 

No matter what social work, or 
any other professional discipline, may 
achieve within the institution, this 
can all too easily and quickly be 
nullified once the person steps outside 
into the world. I do not need to stress 
here just what he is up against, psy- 
chologically, within himself. He’s an 
“ex-con” and he carries with him 
psychic reactions to three things that 
differentiate him from others: his 
crime, his prison experience, and his 
rejection by society. Even if he goes 
out with the best of motives, he goes 
with one, two, three, or more years 
of conditioning to conformity with his 
group, the prisoner group. Whether 
he liked it or not, he has had to be- 
come one of them, with all the rigid 
conformity they demand. He goes out 
to an environment usually hostile, 
and one which he is conditioned to 
perceive as hostile at the merest sug- 
gestion of rebuff. If this environment 
is threatening to him, and it usually 
is, he will tend to go, as we all tend 
to go in the face of a threat that we 
feel inadequate to deal with, to the 
group where he feels he belongs. The 
crucial factor in rehabilitation comes 
as the former prisoner tries to adjust 
to free social living, as he is suddenly 
confronted with independence after 
months or years of dependent living, 
as he comes up against the fact that 
although he is supposed to have “paid 
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his debt” he is still a rejected man. 
This is when he needs support, and 
needs it in big dosages. He'll take it 
from wherever he can get it. Usually 
it’s readily available from destroying 
forces; unless it’s available from a 
constructive source, and available in 
quantity, only the strongest of char- 
acters (and the former prisoner is not 
usually a strong character) have a 
chance of rehabilitating themselves. 

The key to rehabilitation lies in 
aftercare programs. That is where 
the basic skills of social work are 
desperately needed. But if these pro- 
grams are to have any chance of suc- 
cess, they have got to be more than 
“a lick and a promise.” Parole and 
other aftercare workers have got to 
have the opportunity to do a proper 
job; the aftercare they provide must 
have its seeds sown within the correc- 
tional institution, so that it represents 
a final phase in a continuity. And 
these workers have to be prepared to 
give of themselves without stint. The 
most significant thing they can give to 
their client is not money or tools or a 
job, necessary as they may be, but 
their selves—a self that is accepting, 
that is giving, that is informed, that 
is aware, and perhaps above all aware 
that giving of self cannot escape being 
perceived as a threat, a threat to the 
classic defense: “No one gives a damn 
about me.” 


Resistance to Correctional 
Social Work 

In juvenile probation, social work’s 
contribution has been more widely 
and more readily accepted, despite the 
strong resistance of those who cling 
tenaciously to emotion-charged con- 
cepts of crime and punishment. Crime, 
a criminal act, depends upon an act 
of the will, but that act of the will 
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follows a judgment of the practical 
intellect. Into the formation of that 
judgment many things have gone, not 
merely pure reason as so many seem 
to assume, but all the heritage of past 
and present experience, and all the 
emotional and affective connotations 
and inclinations that these experiences 
have held for this unique individual. 
It was a tent-maker, who had sat at 
the feet of some of the great teachers 
of Judaism and had drunk of their 
wisdom and who went on to become 
one of the great saints of Christianity, 
who said: “The good that I would I 
do not, but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” 

Social work’s value in the correc- 
tional field will be acknowledged only 
after demonstration; resistance to it 
will not be dissipated by argumenta- 
tion, no matter how compelling the 
logic may seem. But administrators 
and policy makers have got to provide 
the correctional social worker with the 
conditions under which he can exer- 
cise his skills. The good social worker, 
soundly trained in basic social work 
methods, the truly professional person, 
can with dedication and devotion 
make an invaluable contribution to 
the correctional field. Social work is 
not a panacea for all human problems, 
and we do it ill service when we make 
such claims, but in its area of in- 
dividual and group treatment of social 
maladjustment it has an important 
contribution to make. Despite all the 
difficulties and obstacles and deterrents 
that stand in their way, there are many 
social workers today who, unsung and 
oftentimes unknown, are making that 
contribution. 
witnesses than any words of mine to 
the applicability of social work in the 
correctional field. 
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Judging the Offender 


BERNARD C. KIRBY 
Associate Professor, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, San Diego State College 


f WHERE are many ways in which 
+ probation and parole officer 
can, by respecting the individuality 
and uniqueness of the offender he is 
supervising, restore to him his dig- 
nity. ‘Some of these we have heard dis- 
cussed time and time again — that we 
“plan with him, not for him”; that 
he is free to make his own mistakes; 
that though we represent an authori- 
tarian agency, we are—paradoxically 
—successful only insofar as we are not 
authoritarian ourselves; that what we 
do for them is determined by their 
needs, not ours; that we are not pro- 
bation or parole officers because the 
job meets an inner need to dominate 
others, or to acquire prestige, or to 
sublimate sadistic impulses; that our 
recommendations to a juvenile court 
do not reflect our unfulfilled desires to 
be liked by children, or to manipulate 
them into our own parent images; 
that our parolees’ lives are not used 
as playing fields on which we ride our 
favorite hobbyhorses. 

But there are other, more subtle 
ways in which we may use our 
charges as playing fields. 

There is the minor, but perhaps 
symbolic, matter of first names. Is it 
the friendly intimacy of equals when 
I call an adult probationer “Mac” or 
“George”? Or is it condescension — 
however tolerant, even genial? I’m 
afraid the answer is given away by 
the fact that he never calls me 
“Butch” in return—and that I'd re- 
sent it if he did. It seems to me that 
we call men of dignity by their first 
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names only when we have achieved a 
degree of personal friendliness which 
under any circumstances would call 
for first names—and that differs for 
all of us, depending on our reserve or 
lack of it. Otherwise we call the sub- 
ject “Mr. Smith,” especially if he is 
older than we, and regardless also of 
his race or his socio-economic status. 
Certainly a parole or probation office 
is no place to perpetuate undemo- 
cratic fictions of inferior races or in- 
ferior social classes. 


Case Recording 


Then there is the matter of record 
writing. There is a vast literature ex- 
ploring the many problems involved 
in it; one of these I call the danger 
of the “good” record. 

None of us is so secure and self- 
confident that he does not need and 
look for praise—those welcome words 
“Nice work, Butch,” in the margin of 
a report. Nothing is more inevitable 
than that we try to write records 
which will elicit such comments. In 
them we try to appear to be sensitive 
and perceptive officers, the kind who 
read the NPPA Journal and the Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry. The result? 
I interview a parolee and write some- 
thing like this: “Jones is a rather sul- 
len and evasive person, unable to re- 
late easily to others.” But what I 
had actually observed was that Jones 
was quiet during the interview, and 
somewhat clumsily tried to change the 
subject when I prematurely men- 
tioned the girl he was living with. I 
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blew this up into an unfavorable gen- 
eral characterization, and implied that 
the difficulty I had keeping our one- 
sided conversation going was his fault. 
I have falsified Jones’s individuality. 

Equally damaging to our clients, 
and irresponsible on our part, are 
carelessly pronounced judgments of 
emotional immaturity, insincerity, in- 
stability, overdependency. Who among 
us is not on occasion “unable to tol- 
erate frustration” or to “face reality 
demands”? These are serious allega- 
tions, not to be made because they 
sound impressive, but only—if at all— 
for the purpose of understanding and 
helping a person as best we can. Let 
our terminology not run ahead of our 
training, experience, and professional 
growth. 

Perhaps the worst of all sins of this 
category is the indiscriminate pasting 
of the label “psychopath” onto adults 
and children. To consign a person to 
this catch-all class of untreatables be- 
cause he appears to have an in- 
tractable behavior pattern reminds 
me of the famous warning Dante saw 
inscribed at the gate of Hell: “Aban- 
don all hope, ye who enter here.” 

Incorporating ordinary everyday 
snap judgments in official records is 
only too easy. For example, “Smith 
is obviously of very low mentality 
(I.Q. .74), weak-willed, and won't 
work unless he has to.” This damning 
indictment turns out to be based on 
my having seen in the institutional 
record a statement that three years 
previously a prison examiner found 
Smith to have a test intelligence score 
of .74. Psychometric examinations in 
prison are notoriously difficult and un- 
reliable, and the quotient .74 may or 
may not measure his present or former 
intellectual powers. Furthermore Mr. 
Smith refused, for reasons of pride 


and health, to take a job offered to 
him—as bell-ringer and chimney-keep- 
er-Santa Claus during the Salvation 
Army’s Christmas money-raising drive. 
Hence, “he won’t work.” The “weak 
will” could have been based on any- 
thing—an “effeminate” personality, a 
well-learned obsequiousness to author- 
ity, or merely a relatively chinless pro- 
file (shades of Lombroso)! 

One could make a fairly good case 
for requiring that his case record be 
open to the inspection of the adult 
parolee or probationer, and to the 
parents of the juvenile offender—if not 
to the juvenile himself. Agency evalu- 
ations of social workers’ perfor- 
mance, upon which promotions are 
based, are regularly open to the in- 
spection of the worker involved, and 
must even bear his signed statement 
that he has read them. How much 
more reason is there that the parolee 
should inspect the record upon which 
his future liberty itself depends! I am 
not now proposing this as a regula- 
tion, for there are obvious problems 
involved, but I would like to see some 
experimentation in this direction by 
correctional agencies. Family and pub- 
lic welfare agencies have already done 
so. In the meantime, let every record 
be as fair and conservative as if the 
subject were going to read it. 

I believe no probation or parole 
officer needs to be reminded that 
there is no substitute for a complete 
record. There is no excuse for laziness, 
for an inclination to stay by the fire of 
the office when there is work to be 
done in the field. There is no substi- 
tute for information, nor for a pedes- 
trian insistence upon accuracy of de- 
tail, though it entail wearisome 
searching through legal documents. 

Yet, having said this, we must state 
the obverse as well—and with equal 
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firmness. Over-recording is also a dan- 
ger, though sheer overwork usually 
reduces it to a minimum. Nothing en- 
courages the epic case record like hold- 
ing a microphone attached to a ma- 
chine which is imprinting on wax 
every deathless syllable one says — 
with of course a stenographer waiting 
expectantly to make six copies of it! 
Our inclination to “make with the 
words” really flowers when we do the 
special work that is destined for the 
governor’s desk; for instance, recom- 
mendations for restoration of civil 
rights. Here we tend to let ourselves 
go, on the principle that if two pages 
are good, four are twice as good. I 
confess I sympathize with the judge 
who was asked by the officer for an- 
other week in which to complete his 
presentence investigation. The judge 
granted the request reluctantly. Seeing 
the document a week later, he cried 
out, “And this is what I wait a week 
for, to find out that the subject’s 
grandfather was a bricklayer and died, 
aged sixty-four, in Enumclaw!” 

The vacuum cleaner method of 
gathering case material will not do. 
It injures our relations with our con- 
suming public, the judge; it wastes 
our time and the stenographer’s; and 
worst of all it betrays the fact that we 
have no theory to guide us in the dis- 
criminating selection of material. We 
may be Freudians, and chronicle the 
development of ego, id, and superego; 
we may be Marxians and note the re- 
lations of criminal behavior to the 
class struggle; we may be astrologers 
and record the planets under which a 
child is born; we may be religionists 
and interpret behavior in terms of 
faith and sin. But some tentative be- 
lief system is necessary, by reference 
to which we decide what kinds of 
material are relevant and should be 
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recorded. If, as must be true of many 
of us in the field, our frame of refer- 
ence is essentially shrewd common 
sense, then let us boldly include 
and exclude according to common 
sense, omit the grandfathers—barring 
definite signs of relevance—and satisfy 
the judges. Let our documents be so 
written that every item in them can 
be justified by some criterion of rele- 
vance to the purpose of the document. 
And it goes without saying that when 
we write up these items, ten words are 
better than fifteen, if they are clear 
and exact, and five still better. 


Morality 


The term “law enforcement agen- 
cy” is somewhat misleading when ap- 
plied to probation and parole agen- 
cies. For we not only enforce laws; we 
are in the delicate position of also 
enforcing morals. We do so when we 
remove children from unfit but not 
criminal parents, or when we remand 
probationers back to the court or 
parolees back to prison, not for the 
commission of new crimes, but be- 
cause they have broken certain rules 
of conduct. To the extent that we do 
enforce moral standards, we must be- 
ware mistaking our own standards of 
behavior for those of the larger soci- 
ety which we serve. 

Take sexual behavior, for instance. 
Kinsey found that standards of sexual 
behavior differed markedly between 
socio-economic classes, “uppers” indul- 
ging in more varied forms of sexual 
gratification, “lowers” tending to con- 
fine theirs to simple heterosexual in- 
tercourse, neither of course confor- 
ming to official standards set up by 
law and church. The problem for pro- 
bation and parole officers, as well as 
for police and courts, is whether to use 
as a standard of sexual conduct the 
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official norm, or the norm of our own 
social class as we know it, or the norm 
of the class to which our subjects be- 
long (most commonly one of the 
lower social classes). 

Different standards are followed in 
other aspects of behavior, many of 
them affecting law enforcement. ‘The 
violent drunken spree, the casual bor- 
rowing of automobiles and other valu- 
able property, gambling, bribery, 
marital infidelity, various forms of 
white-collar crime in business, poli- 
tics, and the professions—these are ex- 
amples of behavior severely con- 
demned in some groups, taken for 
granted in others. We in probation 
and parole, like others in law enforce- 
ment, often must evaluate other per- 
sons’ behavior to determine not only 
whether it is unlawful, but whether it 
is immoral, or antisocial, or so danger- 
ous to others or to the person himself 
that it justifies arrest, or depriving 
parents of their children. 

This is a ticklish decision, and we 
are always likely to confuse our own 
particular standards with absolute 
right. Let us then recognize conscious- 
ly and as a matter of principle that 
we must relate our clients’ behavior to 
various standards, not a single one; 
if this behavior meets a standard ap- 
propriate to him, as defined by the 
subculture to which he belongs, it is 
satisfactory, always provided that it 
is also at least tolerably acceptable to 
the larger culture within which he 
also moves, his community, state, and 
nation. Open acceptance of this point 
of view, which we all follow anyway 
in a half-hearted or careless way, may 
lead to consideration of its limitations 
and dangers, and its relation to the 
larger belief systems which make up 
our personal and professional philos- 
ophies. 


BERNARD C. KIRBY 





Laws to Protect the Innocent 

Statisticians refer to two kinds of 
error; Type 1 rejects a true hypothe- 
sis, and ‘Type II accepts a false one. 
Law enforcement has its twin dan- 
gers : lacking airtight evidence, we may 
reject as not proved the hypothesis 
or “charge” that a man is guil- 
ty, when he actually is guilty; in fewer 
instances we accept the charge or ver- 
dict of guilty on an actually innocent 
man, a Type II error. A good meas- 
ure of the temper of a time or place is 
the proportion of Type I to Type II 
error. We in America have tradition- 
ally been most concerned to minimize 
Type II errors, even at the expense of 
incurring Type 1 errors; that is, we 
are generally although reluctantly 
willing to suffer the dangers attendant 
upon letting the guilty escape, in or- 
der that innocent men shall not suffer. 
In countries we consider totalitarian, 
Type II errors abound: the innocent 
characteristically suffer in order that 
the guilty may not escape. Twenty 
suspects are executed because the state 
is certain that one of them—specifical- 
ly which one not being determined— 
is guilty. 

I should like to suggest that despite 
the treatment orientation of our pa- 
role and probation agencies, and our 
generally libertarian leanings, there 
are some ways in which we fall short 
of our own best insights, and yield to 
the invidious notion that the inno- 
cent must suffer because otherwise a 
villain may escape. 

I refer to the fact that during the 
period of their parole or probation, 
and up to the expiration of their max- 
imum sentences (in many states even 
after) our subjects are deprived of 
rights generally considered inherent 
in our form of government. For ex- 
ample, they may be arrested and im- 
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prisoned without the commission of 
a new crime, as a penalty for having 
broken certain rules or conditions of 
their original release. I am not sug- 
gesting that there is anything wrong 
with this principle in itself; a super- 
vising agency must be able to return 
a man to an institution if he is fail- 
ing to make good on the outside, 
whether or not he has actually com- 
mitted a crime. To do otherwise 
would not carry out the agency’s re- 
sponsibility for public safety. 

The fault lies in the way the prin- 
ciple is translated into practice. In 
many jurisdictions the right to return 
a man to prison is exercised without 
the legal safeguards which in the 
American tradition must accompany 
the deprivation of a man’s liberty. The 
agency decides that because a man’s 
associates are improper or his drunken 
binges excessive he must go to prison. 
Such an administrative determination 
confers on the accused no right to a 
court trial; he has no right to counsel, 
no right to confront those who accuse 
him of improper association, no right 
to cross-examine the witnesses, to sub- 
poena witnesses in his own behalf, 
or to protest the severity or necessity 
of the decision itself. Furthermore he 
may have no right to bail, after his 
arrest, which he may need all the more 
because of the disabilities just cited, 
in order to fight his case. The condi- 
tion is especially grave in those juris- 
dictions where maximum sentences are 
typically long, where second-class 
citizenship may extend for ten or fif- 
teen years after a man has been re- 
leased from prison under parole super- 
Vision. 

The law is usually quite clear in 
these matters. Until the expiration of 
a maximum sentence, or some other 
designated time, a convicted man’s 
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freedom is conditional. After all, he 
could legally be in prison, and his 
freedom is a matter of mercy, not 
right. The law notwithstanding, this 
is a doctrine inconsistent with the 
best traditions of America. The in- 
nocent do suffer lest the guilty escape, 
to the demoralization of the once- 
convicted man who is trying to go 
straight, but who stumbles or is ac- 
cused of stumbling. He, like the rest 
of us, needs his day in court when 
accused. 

This emphasis on legal rights, which 
may sound legalistic to some and over- 
solicitous to others, seems to me all 
the more essential as we more and 
more substitute administrative acts for 
court acts, with respect both to de- 
termination of guilt, as indicated 
above, and to treatment. Indetermin- 
ate sentences, administrative transfers 
from institution to institution, agency- 
determined modes of therapy, all rep- 
resent trends toward manipulation of 
convicted persons by staff outside the 
judiciary, largely uncontrolled by the 
restrictions of the law. These, I be- 
lieve, are healthy trends, necessary to 
implement our dawning realization 
that criminal behavior, like all be- 
havior, is caused, and is to be treated 
as illness, rather than punished as sin. 
Our enthusiasm for this genuine ad- 
vance in penology must not blind us 
to the fact that treatment for the 
illness of crime is imposed on persons, 
and is contrary to their wishes because 
it is painful and stigma-laden at best. 
Like other state-imposed injuries, its 
application must be limited by the 
restrictions of law which are the mark 
of the American tradition. 

Therefore, let the professional staff 
of a youth authority, for example, con- 
tinue to set sentences, to extend or to 
shorten them; let a board of parole 
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revoke and return men to prison; let 
a probation staff enforce rules of con- 
duct—all in the course of a treatment 
plan designed for the welfare of the 
prisoner and the protection of society. 
But let us also remember that depriva- 
tion of liberty and other restrictions 
on movement, marriage, employment, 
and so forth, are still exactly that to 
the subject, and that he should have 
his opportunity in open court to de- 
fend himself against their necessity. 
The sad fact is that the pride of the 
professional often leads him to ex- 
cesses: to excessive demands on the 
public treasury, were he allowed free 
access to it, excessive demands upon 
the persons of his clients, were he 
allowed free access to them, and over- 
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confident experimentation upon the 
community generally, were the power 
in his hands. If review of professional 
acts by some kind of appellate agency 
is anywhere justified it is in the field 
of penology, where those acts are 
manifest concretely in prison bars and 
father-deprived families. The right of 
appeal from conviction is recognized 
in all civilized states; exactly the same 
considerations imply the review of 
post-conviction administrative acts. 

And this brings me back to where 
I started, to the necessity of humble- 
ness as we serve our clients, who are 
adults and youths very like ourselves, 
also possessed of inalienable rights, 
and similarly entitled to respect, 
dignity, and status. 
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The Criminal Court 
and the Private Agency* 


‘THEODORE B. KNUDSON 
Judge, District Court of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


REPARING to discuss the crimi- 

nal court’s relation to private 
agencies is very much like preparing 
a legislative act: they both bring a 
million possibilities rushing into 
mind. And both of them bring that 
additional question—which of these 
ideas belong? 

My first thought is of what the adult 
probation division of our Hennepin 
County Department of Court Services 
does for the families of probationers. 
I know that it uses private agencies 
more and more in dealing with family 
problems. In the past three years par- 
ticularly it has made an increasing 
number of referrals; and their success 
has been gratifying. 

My thoughts jump then to the ques- 
tion of what actually happens to 
families of Minnesota’s committed 
persons. 


How Their Families Function 
An answer to this question is con- 
tained in a study of the families of 
Minnesota state prison inmates com- 
pleted in June, 1956 by a group in the 
School of Social Work of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.! Fifty-four families 


* From an address to the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare in Philadelphia on 
May 25, 1957. 

2“A Descriptive Study of the Level of Social 
Function of Ramsey and Hennepin Counties 
Families Whose Male Head Is Incarcerated 
in the Minnesota State Prison,” by Willard 
Botko, Carroll Hunt, Richard Letven, and 
Robert Schultz, as a group study project. Per- 


in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
(Hennepin and Ramsey County, re- 
spectively) were studied by means of 
two- to three-hour interviews with 
each inmate’s wife. The principal 
questions which the study sought to 
answer were: “What happens to the 
family when the husband/father is in 
prison?” and “How do they get 
along?” 

Certain variables commonly believ- 
ed to be important were found by 
the study to have little or no effect 
on family functioning. Among these 
were race, religious preference, length 
of marriage, the husband’s felony rec- 
ord, family residence, and education 
and occupation of husband and wife. 
The age of the wife did, however, 
appear to make a difference—those 
wives who were younger adjusted 
more readily and were more able to 
maintain or improve the family situa- 
tion in the absence of the husband. 

The length of time the husband 
was absent from the home affected the 
way the family got along. The longer 
he was away, it was found, the more 
likelihood there was of some family 
breakdown. 

Finance also played an important 
role in the life of these families. Half 
of the sample had improved eco- 


mission has been obtained to quote from the 
report, which is the property of the School 
of Social Work, University of Minnesota, and 
may not be reproduced in whole or in part 
without permission of the school. 
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nomically—principally in the regular- 
ity of public assistance grants, as con- 
trasted with the irregularity of the 
husband’s pre-incarceration earning 
power. Source of income was found 
to be unimportant, whereas the fact 
that the family maintained or im- 
proved the level of income did make 
a difference. 

Nomadism detracted from adjust- 
ment. Conversely, maintaining the 
same home wherever it was (whether 
in a residential, commercial, or in- 
dustrial area) helped keep the family 
intact. 

The wife’s willingness to consider 
divorce (either her intent to do so, 
or her action on it) was correlated 
with her ability to keep the family 
going. The more adequately function- 
ing group considered divorce most 
seriously and took most action toward 
it; the study group concluded that 
these wives believed in their own 
adequacy, which enabled them to do 
well with the husband away and to 
believe they could carry on if the 
marriage were dissolved. 

The importance of physical health 
to family functioning came as no great 
surprise to the study group. Families 
who escaped serious health problems 
were better able to maintain their 
overall standards. 

Families on whom the emotional 
impact of the husband’s incarceration 
was least strong were best able to 
maintain themselves. Depression was 
the most common emotional effect on 
the wife; impact on the children was 
not assessable, probably because only 
the wives were interviewed. Those 
wives who believed their husbands to 
be good fathers were less able to fill 
the dual parental role themselves, 
with the result that the family was 
disorganized. 
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The difference in ability to main- 
tain or improve the degree and use of 
leisure time activity by the families 
was reflected in the level of function. 
Withdrawal and social isolation by 
the family were correlated with poor 
functioning. 

Contrary to a widely held belief, 
family life was not altered for the 
worse when most of the people with 
whom the family was in daily contact 
knew the husband/father was in 
prison. The wife’s relationships with 
her parents and in-laws were not sta- 
tistically significant for family stabil- 
ity, though there was some evidence 
that when a change occurred in this 
relationship the family life deteriorat- 
ed. This again supported the im- 
portance of the wife’s ability to main- 
tain all types of relationships. 


Post-imprisonment Family Service 


In fact, the study showed that the 
inmate family’s social functioning de- 
pends mainly on the wife’s strength. 
Her ability to cope with all the prob- 
lems resulting from imprisonment of 
the husband/father is far more im- 
portant than any other single factor. 
The original hypothesis of the study, 
that every inmate’s family will be 
affected in some way by his incarcera- 
ration, was confirmed. Eighteen fam- 
ilies maintained the level without ap- 
parent change, nine families were 
found to have improved overall stand- 
ards of functioning, and twenty-seven 
families suffered a definite decline in 
functioning. 

Although the value of community 
programs and public assistance was 
demonstrated in the lives of the fam- 
ilies studied, the fact that a majority 
of the families declined in level of 
functioning pointed up the need for 
more extensive service to more families 
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of inmates. There were gaps in aid 
in all factors which were found in the 
study to be significant. 


The Court Has Work to Do 

The report of the study suggested, 
as a remedy, more work with inmates’ 
families by court-affiliated agencies. It 
noted that most of the court work on 
adult cases consists of presentence in- 
vestigation reports. “While these are 
of considerable value,” the report con- 
cludes, ‘‘a great deal of good could be 
derived from continued post-incarcera- 
tion casework services and direct refer- 
ral to non-court agencies when war- 
ranted.” 

The need for post-imprisonment 
service to families is indicated by the 
50 per cent of the sample adversely 
affected by the incarceration of the 
male head. This is an important ele- 
ment to be considered in parole 
planning and could have a direct bear- 
ing on institutional programs; as the 
study points out, the inmate’s assur- 
ance that his family is being helped 
should make him more amenable to 
treatment. 

The study concludes: 


This implies follow-up work with all 
families. With some, it may be on a short 
term basis, for we know that a number of 
them will find the situation improved solely 
through the absence of the husband /father. 
In other cases, where the wife and/or fam- 
ily are less adequate and able to cope with 
resulting problems, more extensive effort 
will be necessary. One of the basic needs 
is a careful process of evaluation and diag- 
nosis of the need. By the same token, the 
prognosis for satisfactory parole adjustment 
should be improved if the family can be 
maintained at an adequate level during 
the inmate’s period of imprisonment. It 
is further possible that problems previously 
existing could be alleviated by continued 
service to the family. Parole itself is “hard 
time,” and the more help which can be 
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given both before and during this period 
should assist in adjustment. 


This study confirmed my own ex- 
perience; it placed the responsibility 
on the criminal court to initiate steps 
to provide the needed services. 


The Judge — Leader? 


Judges are human beings whose sets 
of attitudes and philosophies differ. 
All judges recognize the importance 
of the adjudication process. Their dif- 
ferences arise over sentencing—and 
there is a reason for this. At the time 
they ascend to the bench, most judges’ 
experience has been in civil cases; 
rarely has the new judge had criminal 
law, and sentencing, experience. He 
asks himself, “What is the responsibil- 
ity of the criminal court?” He may 
answer, drawing on his civil law ex- 
perience, “just to adjudicate—and, as 
the result of adjudication, to sen- 
tence”; or he may say that adjudica- 
tion and the sentence are not ends 
in themselves, but are means to pro- 
tecting society. He may go on to 
believe that punishment (in the form 
of depriving the offender of his liberty 
and keeping him segregated from 
society) may be necessary. But should 
it be punishment for punishment’s 
sake, or should it be used to rehabili- 
tate the offender, if possible, and to 
assist the family to better citizenship? 

I am one who believes strongly in 
the latter. But how is it to be carried 
out? 

We have been creeping lately—by 
no means running—toward less mutual 
isolation of court and welfare agen- 
cies; but what we need is prompt 
recognition that the court, law en- 
forcement, probation, parole, and wel- 
fare agencies all have the same goal, 
and that not one of them can pull 
his wagon alone. 
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This is the court’s challenge: to look 
its goal straight in the face, and to 
accept its responsibility to lead in 
bringing the team together. Crime 
control demands teamwork, but not 
every community has yet realized this. 
The 1957 report of the Minnesota 
Legislative Interim Commission on 
Juvenile Delinquency, Adult Crime, 
and Corrections described very well 
what happens in a community which 
has not yoked its team together: 


The Commission heard from many 
sources complaints that each agency tended 
to work in a vacuum, ignorant of the 
knowledge concerning a family and child 
in trouble possessed by other agencies, and 
failing to share what it had learned or 
done. A clinic director complained that 
welfare boards have indispensable informa- 
tion on children referred to the clinic 
which the clinic never sees. A rural social 
worker confessed that he had been unable 
to get the juvenile court judge and police 
to sit down for a discussion of their joint 
interest in children in trouble. Said this 
social worker: “It is distressing when you 
prepare a thorough social study of a child 
in court to have the judge not even read 
it.” One school superintendent said: “We 
don’t need more programs, we need better 
coordination of those we have.” 


Aid to dependent children provides 
financial assistance to the family. 
Much more is needed, as the Min- 
nesota report points out: 


Obviously the caseworkers of a county 
welfare board need to do more than in- 
vestigate the eligibility of applicants for aid 
to dependent children or general relief. If 
funds are not to be an indefinite dole, the 
caseworker will frequently be called upon 
to help in the solution of underlying prob- 
lems.® 


The goals of the court should be 
the same as that of the welfare depart- 


*P. 65. 
* Ibid., p. 63. 
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ment—to protect society better. The 
committed person’s family is a com- 
munity responsibility. The court's 
part in that responsibility is to make 
appropriate referrals, which means 
that it must have a good probation 
staff and must use public and private 
agencies as part of a team. 

Where no probation service exists, 
the court has as much responsibility 
for the welfare of inmates’ families as 
do courts with probation staff. The 
judge in these courts must make what 
referrals he can to private agencies, 
or public agencies where private ones 
do not exist. (The church should 
not be overlooked, as it so frequently 
is.) 

Cases in municipal or justice of the 
peace courts frequently involve a fam- 
ily breakdown requiring the skills that 
casework can give. The Minneapolis 
municipal court, for instance, was de- 
scribed in a 1953 NPPA survey as 
“in many respects the domestic rela- 
tions and family court of the city.” 
The report elaborated this descrip- 
tion: 

Many of the offenders appearing before 
the court are married and living with 
husband or wife and have minor children 
in their home. Many of the complaints, 
such as assault, disorderly conduct, statu- 
tory drunk, and non-support, are initi- 
ated by the wife against the husband, or 
involve other persons in the same family. 
The action of the court in such matters 
and the services of its probation depart- 
ment will affect both the defendant and 
his dependents, and may be a deciding fac- 
tor in the preservation of the family.* 

As a result of the NPPA report 
recommendations, the probation de- 
partment of the Minneapolis muni- 
cipal court initiated cooperation with 


* Milton G. Rector, “The Probation Depart- 
ment of the Municipal Court, Minneapolis, 
Minn.,” New York, NPPA, May, 1953 p. 9. 
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the city’s Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice. 


Probation-Caseworker Relations 
For years an iron curtain of “dif- 
ferent philosophies” shut court and 
probation department away from 
social work agencies. Caseworkers said 
they could not function when author- 
ity forced the client to participate. 
Thank goodness, this unrealistic at- 
titude is disappearing before the 
recognition that “authority” is a fact 
with which every human being must 
make his peace and to which he must 
make his concessions. At the same 
time, the court and probation now 
recognize that their efforts, to bloom, 
need the goals and tools of casework. 
In fact, many thoughtful practi- 
tioners of correctional casework find 
authority and the so-called involun- 
tary setting a real advantage rather 
than a drawback. They subscribe to 
the declaration of Mazie F. Rappaport 
that “probation is casework, casework 
at its highest level, casework which 
is possible because of the very nature 
of probation itself—its limits, its au- 
thority, its inherent belief that this 
person should have a chance to find 
and test her own strengths, to change 
if she will.’5 
Now that probation and casework 
understand each other better, they 
must use each other more effectively. 
One probation leader has said: © 


We need to make referrals to family 
agencies more frequently, more compre- 
hensively, more imaginatively and more 
skillfully. This will bring us together more 


than anything else if our referrals are ~ 


effective. 
Why do we need to refer? Because our 
clients need marital counseling, parent- 
*Mazie F. Rappaport, “A Social Agency 
Helps the Prostitute on Probation,” NPPA 
Yearbook, 1945, pp. 127, 128. 
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child counseling, psychiatric assistance, vo- 
cational counseling—all sorts of individual 
and family help, and we cannot provide 
all these services. Because a probation offi- 
cer who supervises . . . a large caseload 
cannot, despite the highest attainment of 
skill and ability, do much more than sur- 
veillance. Because essentially we cannot 
provide everything or even most of the 
things our clients need in order to fully 
and effectively profit from probation. We 
do not have many of the institutional serv- 
ices, such as the counseling service men- 
tioned above. It is doubtful that we ought 
to develop them. Therefore we must refer 
to community resources.® 


The judge in a large metropolitan 
area, because of his broad duties and 
time-consuming trial work, does not 
have the time to make referrals. He 
must depend upon his probation of- 
ficers to use other community agencies 
to work with the entire family—not 
just the probationer or inmate. Yet 
how often is it done? The director of 
our Minneapolis Community Welfare 
Council made this statement: 


I have the general impression that crim- 
inal courts do not often look to private 
agencies and I have a similar impression 
that private agencies do not make special 
efforts to establish a working relationship 
between themselves and the criminal court 
on behalf of offenders, either prior or sub- 
sequent to sentencing or disposition.” 


Court Uses Private Agency 


How the relationship of court and 
agency should be constructed poses 
some problems for the private agency 
unaccustomed to an authoritarian 


* Bernard Kogan, “The Family Agency and 
the Judicial Process as Seen from the View- 
point of a Probation Agency,” Family Service 
Society of America Biennial Conference, Los 
Angeles, Sept. 9, 1954. 

* Letter to the author, dated April 23, 1957, 
from Omar Schmidt, director of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Hennepin County. 
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referral. With patience and skill it 
can be done. 

One case from my own court illus- 
trates how a private agency can be ad- 
vantageously used. In a divorce case, 
a custody fight over two children was, 
upon stipulation of counsel, referred 
to the domestic relations division of 
our probation department for an in- 
vestigation and report to the court. 
The caseworker found the home con- 
ditions extremely bad; the mother ap- 
peared to be psychotic. The staff psy- 
chiatrist was consulted, and _ the 
clinical psychologist gave her a bat- 
tery of tests. It became apparent that, 
for their own welfare, the children 
would have to be placed in a foster 
home under the supervision of our 
department of court services. The de- 
partment enlisted the aid of Family 
and Children’s Service, and that agen- 
cy worked closely with the children, 
their parents, and the foster parents. 
Psychiatric treatment was arranged 
for the mother; her problem was 
talked over with her husband, who 
also had his own troubles. It was not 
long before genuine progress was 
revealed. 

Although this was a domestic rela- 
tions case, criminal cases can also 
profit from the same sort of coopera- 
tion. An example of one in which 
lack of cooperation led to deteriora- 
tion of the family life was this: 

I sentenced a mother to the 
Women’s Detention Home on a charge 
of selling marijuana. The presentence 
investigation report was not complete, 
as I later discovered; it did not reveal 
all of the home conditions. I learned 
what they were from the family pastor, 





8C. Wilson Anderson, “The Family Agency 
and the Judicial Process, from the Viewpoint 
of the Executive,” Family Service Society of 
America 


1954. 


Biennial Conference, September, 
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but only after bad matters had become 
worse. There were two children. Be- 
fore a private agency could be brought 
in to assist, the husband/father was 
also apprehended, in his case for 
using marijuana. Had there been 
close supervision and casework with 
the family while the wife/mother was 
in the institution this might well have 
been avoided. 

In communities which do not have 
a prisoners’ aid society, the courts 
should see that their probation office 
serves the family of those committed. 
At the time of commitment a referral 
should be made to an appropriate 
health or welfare agency, which might 
include family service agencies, Big 
Brothers, Big Sisters, the court chap- 
lain (who can get in touch with the 
family’s clergyman), the Legal Aid 
Society, and children’s character build- 
ing organizations. 


Prisoners’ Aid in Minnesota 


In 1954 and 1955 the Minnesota 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women studied the state’s 
need for a prisoners’ aid society. In 
the course of this study, twenty Min- 
neapolis agencies’ opinions were 
gathered by the AAUW, which re- 
ported these conditions and conclu- 
sions in its 1955 report of the study: 

1. Counseling. No agency employ- 
ed a caseworker with special training 
in prisoners’ aid. 

2. Housing. Nine agencies provid- 
ed housing services when requested. 

3. Employment. Eight agencies pro. 
vided employment service. (This, the 
AAUW found, is the most important 
of all services not provided for the ex- 
prisoner. Although employers in gen- 
eral are not sympathetic to persons 
on parole, placement of the skilled 
workers among them is not difficult. 
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It is the 25 per cent who are unskilled 
who are labelled “unemployable.” Un- 
til the educational program in the 
Minnesota prison can be extended to 
those who need it, all agencies serving 
the prisoner and ex-prisoner will have 
to spend their time on employment 
service, the AAUW concluded.) 


4. Legal services. Legal counseling 
for the man in prison or his family, 
and especially legal advice on finan- 
cial problems, is needed. 

5. Financial services. These include 
debt adjustment, counseling in the use 
of welfare money, and small loans to 
tide a family or an ex-prisoner over 
an immediate crisis. 


6. Public education. The public is 
generally apathetic about the needs of 
the prisoner, the ex-prisoner, the pa- 
rolee, the probationer, and their fam- 
ilies. A concerted effort to remedy this 
attitude is necessary, the AAUW con- 
cluded. 

Thirteen of the twenty agencies 
surveyed thought a prisoners’ aid so- 
ciety would be effective in filling in 
these gaps. Eleven ex-prisoners, all 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
were also consulted by the AAUW. 
They all expressed fear, distrust, and 
belligerence toward the social work- 
ers and agencies they knew, and stated 
that an ex-prisoner would invariably 
avoid contact with a social agency if 
he possibly could. They agreed, 
though, that AA would cooperate with 
an agency established specifically to 
provide help to prisoners, ex-prisoners, 
parolees, and their families, and that 
prisoners and their families would 
also cooperate with such an agency. 

The AAUW concluded that no ex- 
isting public or private agency could 
do the special job to which a prison- 
er’s aid society is committed. 
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In May, 1957, the Minnesota Pris- 
oners’ Aid Society was organized as a 
result of this study. A Minneapolis 
business man and philanthropist and 
civic leader in the state was elected its 
first president; he made a grant of 
$40,000 to the society. The agency’s 
first step was to employ Allan C. Hu- 
banks (since elected president of the 
International Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion) as its executive director. He 
made weekly trips to the prison and 
gave 158 cases varying amounts of 
service during his first year. 

On August 1, 1958, an additional 
caseworker was employed and the 
agency has extended its operations to 
the state reformatory since then. So 
far, 108 case interviews have been 
held; in addition to meeting the coun- 
seling needs indicated in each of these 
cases, the agency has taken or will 
take specific action in those cases need- 
ing it. The two men on the staff are 
unable to keep up with requests for 
service at both institutions. 

A highlight of the agency’s first year 
was a banquet, attended by 452 per- 
sons, at which Luther W. Youngdahl, 
U.S. District Court Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and former gover- 
nor of Minnesota, was the principal 
speaker. His message, concerning the 
history and objectives of prisoners’ aid 
societies, resulted in a live broadcast 
and excellent coverage by news media. 

In its study, the AAUW suggested 
not only that Minnesota needed a pris- 
oners’ aid agency, but also that every 
state should have one—to present facts 
to the public and to interpret policies 
to the prisoner, the ex-prisoner, and 
his family. (Today there are over 
forty prisoners’ aid societies; nineteen 
of them are statewide.) 

Such an organization would accept 
referrals. It would ease the prisoner 
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back into society and assure him that 
he is accepted. It would assist him to 
find a job and would educate employ- 
ers to his usefulness. It would present 
facts to the public. It could also main- 
tain a loan fund, visit in prison, help 
prepare preparole plans, counsel the 
discharged man and his family, be 
available at court, encourage a family 
relationship with the clergyman, and 
act as the parole agent’s surrogate 
when he is.not available. 

The work of prisoner aid societies is 
well described by the Manual of Cor- 
rectional Standards: 


Today volunteer prisoners’ aid societies 
and allied organizations have a definite 
and clear-cut role as a part of the total 
correctional structure. The present day 
value as well as the historical contribution 
of such groups is a matter of record. Work- 
ing in cooperation with a progressive cor- 
rectional administration, the prisoners’ aid 
organization effectively implements the 
service offered by the correctional facility. 
Because of their non-authoritative structure 
and the services which they can offer, the 
prisoners’ aid groups can establish a rela- 
tionship with inmates during incarceration 


Supplement 


The Criminal Court and the Private Agency* 


G. RicHARD BACON 
Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Prison Society 


HE private agency can see its role 
in relation to the criminal court 
from two angles—(1) as a supplement 
to the court, seeing through those jobs 
the court would do if it had sufficient 


*From the author’s discussion of Judge 
Knudson’s address at the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, Philadelphia, May, 
1957. 


G. RiIcHARD BACON 









and can establish the foundation for a 
continuing helpful relationship following 
release. Their service to inmates, parolees, 
and discharged prisoners has been particu- 
larly noteworthy and substantial, limited 
only by the traditional lack of funds and 
consequent inability to employ sufficient 
trained personnel.® 

In the past thirty years much em- 
phasis has been given to the idea of 
helping the individual prisoner to de- 
velop strength within himself in 
order that he might become a more 
effective member of society. The value 
of a “handout” has fallen into justifi- 
able disrepute and today prisoners’ 
aid groups are devoting more energy 
toward helping the prisoner work out 
his own destiny through the applica- 
tion of casework methods and plan- 
ning. 

The vast numbers of men who need 
help in working out their own des- 
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to come to it. It does not go out into 
the community. Perhaps, therefore, 
the responsibility to get things mov- 
ing cooperatively is primarily the pri- 
vate agency’s. Judge Knudson agrees 
with the University of Minnesota 
study, which placed initiating respon- 
sibility on the criminal court. In any 
event, the Pennsylvania Prison Society 
believes that traffic conditions on the 
two-way street between the court and 
the private agency must be set by the 
private agency before the traffic can 
move. To put this conviction—which 
we believe applies to all public agen- 
cies—into practice, the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society prepared a description 
of its purpose and services which we 
sent to organizations with whom we 
cooperate or with whom we should be 
cooperating. We set up joint staff con- 
ferences to discuss referral problems. 

Judge Knudson has expressed con- 
cern about what happens to families 
of inmates while the latter are in in- 
stitutions. For many years, our agency 
has served the families of youthful 
offenders committed to several Penn- 
sylvania institutions. We concentrate 
on the possibility of change within the 
family while the youth is institution- 
alized, to provide a better situation 
for him when he returns. Many of 
these families, we find, completely re- 
ject the court’s decision as it affects 
their boy. Consequently, they are of 
no help to him, either in facing the 
real situation or in accepting his right- 
ful responsibility for the consequences 
of his unlawful acts. If unaltered, this 
attitude cancels out positive aspects of 
the institution’s program and later 
militates against the boy’s adjustment 
on parole. We can help the parents 
only if they come to us voluntarily; 
all families in our area are notified of 
our service when the boy is received 
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from court. But they are reluctant to 
ask for help because they feel guilty 
at having failed their child. Perhaps 
we would reach a greater proportion 
of the youths and their families if, at 
the time of commitment, the court 
would attempt to get the parents in- 
volved by letting them know that their 
increased understanding of their son’s 
problems and their enhanced ability 
to deal with them, attainable through 
counseling with a prisoners’ aid so- 
ciety, would contribute toward his 
earlier release and heighten the prom- 
ise of successful adjustment after re- 
lease. The court would thus be offer- 
ing them release from the sense of 
guilt. 

In certain commitments to institu- 
tions, the judge retains jurisdiction. 
The judge orders release if it is to 
occur before the expiration of the 
maximum term; he may establish con- 
ditions of release, and provides super- 
vision for a period after release. Here, 
again, the private agency and the 
court should get together. For in- 
stance, our agency, because of its pro- 
gram of institutional visits and its 
community contacts, can—and is asked 
to—help plan the court-supervised re- 
lease and aftercare of youths in the 
state industrial school. 


The Obstacles 


There are various obstacles encoun- 
tered when referrals are attempted be- 
tween courts and private agencies. 

Some court referrals cannot be ac- 
cepted because the private agency has 
a carefully defined, highly specialized 
function which excludes the necessary 
service. It is right that we private 
agencies have carefully defined func- 
tions, as the court has its function 
defined by law; but perhaps the pri- 
vate agency’s function was originally 
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set without thought of the court, leav- 
ing a gap between the court’s and the 
agency’s function. 

Another traffic obstacle in the two- 
way street is the court attitude that 
the private agency is an extension of 
its own probation, or other, services. 
The private agency is unaccustomed 
to an order made in the guise of a 
referral and, as Judge Knudson says, 
finds it difficult to understand. A sim- 
ple illustration: a judge placed a man 
on probation, one of the conditions 
being that the man leave the court’s 
_ jurisdiction and return to his home 
elsewhere in the state; the probation 
officer was to arrange immediately 
that a given private agency provide 
transportation, to be certain that the 
offender would leave the community 
forthwith. Consultation prior to sen- 
tence would have made this action 
much more acceptable to the agency 
and easier to carry out with the client. 


G. RicHARD BACON 


Sometimes the private agency may 
need help from the court. In our work 
with untried prisoners in a Philadel. 
phia prison, we frequently have to 
contact the court. To help the client 
face up to numerous aspects of his 
situation, we must often depend upon 
getting the information the court has 
about the man and helping the court 
untangle bad situations that are 
bound to develop. The prisoner can 
then test himself against something 
that is clear—his real legal status— 
when he has taken the risk of confid- 
ing his problem to us. If he learns to 
trust us out of this experience, he can 
more readily understand the meaning 
of law and social limits. 

Perhaps the courts and private agen- 
cies are, at times, stand-offish toward 
each other. But our experience has 
been that we can get together, that we 
can settle on ground rules, and that 
we can get on with our jobs. 
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A Private Family Agency 
Tackles a Correctional Case 


JoserH B. KELLEY 
Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, Fresno County Department of Public Welfare, Calif.* 


RIVATE family agencies and 
P public juvenile correctional agen- 
cies agree that much of their province 
is common ground. Both accept social 
casework as the basic tool in working 
with people; both recognize that all 
behavior, including law violation, is 
symptomatic; and both are aware of 
the importance of the total family 
constellation in the origin and treat- 
ment of problems. At the same time a 
number of factors have prevented in 
practice—and even in theory—the ful- 
lest development and utilization of 
this common ground. 

A correctional case in an agency 
such as a county probation depart- 
ment usually begins when a boy or 
girl comes to the attention of the po- 
lice department or the school authori- 
ties because of difficulty of some kind. 
If a petition is eventually filed it must 
name some specific offense or offenses 
(unless it is a dependency petition) 
and the boy or girl may then come 
under the formal or informal super- 
vision of the court through the proba- 
tion office. All of these procedures 
have at least some tendency to focus 
problems and efforts on the individ- 
ual boy or girl, in spite of provisions 
and encouragement to include the 
family in planning and supervision. 
High caseloads and the general pres- 
sure of work tend to accentuate the 
focus on the individual child. 


*At the time this paper was written Mr. 
Kelley was a family caseworker for the Catho- 
lic Welfare Bureau, Fresno, Calif. 


While the probation officer usually 
thinks of his caseload as made up of 
so many boys and girls, the caseworker 
from the family agency thinks of it as 
consisting of so many families. The 
family caseworker’s orientation usu- 
ally is more family-centered than the 
probation officer’s. The family agency 
probably has the time to do more 
intensive and comprehensive work on 
the problems which come to it, in- 
cluding correctional problems. 

A further difficulty in retaining the 
common ground between the public 
correctional agency and the private 
family agency is the latter’s lack of 
liaison with law-enforcement agencies 
on cases already active with it. When 
police or school personnel have occa- 
sion to deal with a juvenile offender 
who is being supervised by a probation 
department, they routinely inform 
that agency; but if the supervisory 
unit is a private agency they very often 
do not get in touch with it, and they 
are less likely to know of the private 
agency’s role and contacts. Finally, 
many family agencies simply are not 
working closely with probation de- 
partments and often do not see it as 
their role to accept cases involving 
correctional elements. 

The following summary is an ex- 
ample of a correctional case handled 
by a family agency. It illustrates pri- 
marily (1) the “total family” ap- 
proach, but also (2) some unique 
aspects of the private family agency 
setting in relation to the public cor- 
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rectional agency and (3) cooperation 
with the police and other groups. 


The Boy 

Mike, a fifteen-year-old boy, was re- 
ferred to a private family agency by 
the school system’s guidance office be- 
cause his parents and teachers thought 
he was “getting out of control.” They 
deplored his sullen, uncooperative at- 
titude and fits of temper, and thought 
his problems stemmed from difficul- 
ties with his stepfather. The case was 
previously and subsequently known 
to the school attendance officer, the 
juvenile divisions of the city police 
and the county sheriff's office, the 
county probation office, and the judge 
of the juvenile court. During all of 
this time major responsibility was car- 
ried by the caseworker from the fami- 
ly agency. 

Mike was tall, lean, and wiry; he 
had a tense, worried expression, but 
in the brief initial interview in the 
home, he appeared to be at ease with 
his mother and three half-sisters, ages 
five to seven. (Subsequent interviews 
were held separately with him, usually 
at home or near the school grounds. 
At the beginning they were held 
weekly; later, over a period of about 
two years, they varied, the intervals 
ranging from a couple of days to two 
or three months.) 

Mike didn’t need an explanation of 
why the family caseworker had come 
to talk to him and his parents. He 
frankly stated that he had “messed 
up” things in school and “didn’t get 
along” at home. 

He had a consuming interest in 
sports, and his coach later verified 
that he did have outstanding ability. 
Conversation about Mike’s sports in- 
terests occurred during most of the 
interviews with Mike; in some inter- 
views this topic was the only thing 
discussed. 
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He brought out spontaneously and 
early his strong feelings toward Mr, 
L., his stepfather, noting bitterly that 
he had found it best to stay away from 
home as much as possible to avoid 
difficulties with him. He recalled hos. 
tile feelings his stepfather had toward 
him ever since he was nine years old, 
when Mr. L. married Mike’s mother. 
For example, he recalled his step. 
father’s saying he had no obligation 
to support him. Mike’s real father was 
in the “old country” but hoped to 
come to the United States. His pater- 
nal uncle lived in the same city as 
Mike and had invited him to live with 
him. Mike was confused about what 
to do. He often talked about these 
things with a friend who had a similar 
home situation. 


Mike was startlingly honest in his 
contacts with the caseworker. He 
frankly acknowledged keeping con- 
sistently late hours and on one occa- 
sion admitted that he had stolen sev- 
eral bicycles, a theft which had not 
come to the attention of the police. 
His school grades were always border- 
line and his punctuality and conduct 
reports were usually unsatisfactory. 
The vice-principal and coach both 
stated that he had been given “every 
break” and that his interest in sports} 
was “the only thing that was keeping} 
him going.” The question of scholas-| 
tic eligibility to participate in sports} 
came up several times. Truancy was} 
not a major problem. He was known 
to have some questionable compan} 
ions but he went with them only for} 
brief periods; his choice of friends was 
usually good. 

Swearing and insolence were fre 
quent problems at home. He had a 
remarkable command of profanity, 
which was usually directed at his 
mother. 

Several serious conflicts occurred be 
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tween Mike and Mr. L., in two of 
which Mike picked up a carving knife 
and challenged his stepafther to a 
fight. On one of these occasions Mrs. 
L. fainted with the baby in her arms 
and the police were called. Another 
time Mike threw a poker at Mr. L. 
The police were also called this time 
but did not come to the house. Twice 
Mike moved to a friend’s house with- 
out permission, once following an ar- 
gument with Mr. L. and a second 
time some months later when Mr. L. 
ordered Mike’s friend out of the 
house. The friend was living alone 
with his mother, who was working 
and was neither aware of nor seem- 
ingly concerned about her son’s ac- 
tivities. Mike resented pressure to 
move from his own home to his uncle’s 
home during the summer and threat- 
ened half-heartedly to rent a room of 
his own “somewhere on a ranch.” Also 
during this time, other incidents oc- 
curred which brought Mike to the 
attention of city and county crime 
prevention units: he bought a car 
without permission, drove without a 
license, and received several tickets. 
Eventually he sold the car. 

Late in the agency contact with 
Mike he was arrested twice for drink- 
ing and once for a fight (in which he 
broke a boy’s nose). By this time the 
probation office and the juvenile court 
were involved. 


The Mother 
Mrs. L, was born in the United 
States but her parents and relatives 
were from “the old country.” She at- 
tended school only briefly and pre- 


| ferred speaking her parents’ native 


language to English. She had raised 
Mike by herself since he was nine 
years old, after divorcing her husband 
when he was deported for felony con- 
victions. 

She felt very close to Mike but knew 
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little of his activities and was at a loss 
to understand or supervise him. She 
was certain that there was an overem- 
phasis on sports at school; she was 
confused by a high school fraternity 
initiation; she was unable to reconcile 
Mike’s flippant manner and swearing 
with the unquestioned obedience to 
parents dominant in the families of 
her relatives. On a number of occa- 
sions he “talked her into” signing 
fraudulent excuses for school absences; 
once he left narcotic addiction para- 
phernalia lying around in his room 
as a practical joke—“‘to kid her into 
thinking I was taking dope.” Mrs. L. 
was unable to handle threats or phys- 
ical violence and was constantly wor- 
ried that “something worse”. would 
happen. Although tentative plans for 
referral were developed several times 
she was reluctant to have Mike be- 
come involved with the juvenile squad 
or probation office. 

Since she had no relatives in the 
city and her husband said he would 
have nothing more to do with Mike, 
she felt she had no one to talk to ex- 
cept the family agency caseworker, 
whom she invariably telephoned when 
incidents occurred. She felt herself in 
the middle between her husband and 
her son—between her husband’s insis- 
tence on Mike’s leaving (“Either he 
goes or I do”) and Mike’s unwilling- 
ness to live elsewhere. 


The Stepfather 

Mr. L. was not a native American, 
did not yet have his citizenship pa- 
pers, and did not speak English well. 
He was a brawny, hard-working man— 
in the old country a prison guard, 
now a construction worker. 

It was sometimes difficult to decide 
whether his attitude toward Mike 
stemmed from his European _back- 
ground or from the fact that Mike 
was not his own son. He flatly stated 
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his hostile feelings toward Mike; he 
regarded him as “no good” but felt 
that Mike had earned this judgment. 
He noted that Mike always had time 
for sports, running around with his 
friends, and staying out late, but never 
had time or inclination to help out 
around home or to obtain part-time 
work to pay some of his expenses, and 
he contrasted this with his own re- 
sponsibilities in supporting a wife 
and three small children in addition 
to sending money to his mother. It 
was understandably difficult for him 
to tolerate the abuse his wife received 
from Mike, particularly the obscene 
profanity. Mr. L. said he had always 
done what he could for the boy in the 
way of providing supervision but that 
he was not his father and Mike was 
impossible anyhow. He was apprehen- 
sive about trouble, involvement with 
the authorities (school, police, pro- 
bation) for any reason, or having his 
name in the paper. As far as he was 
concerned it was not up to him to 
make any concessions. From now on 
any change at home was up to Mike; 
the boy would have to show by his 
words and actions that his attitudes 
had changed for the better. 

Mr. L. himself gave many examples 
of his rigid and punitive attitude to 
Mike. When the family built a new 
house no heat was installed in Mike’s 
room. Because he did not trust the 
boy there was a separate entrance to 
Mike’s room, and he set up such a lock 
and key arrangement throughout the 
house that Mike was not able to get 
into the bathroom or any other room 
when the rest of the family was out or 
asleep. 

Mr. L. confirmed Mike’s description 
of their constant and violent argu- 
ments and the necessity to see as little 
as possible of each other. At the same 
time he did not appear to resent 
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Mike’s father, whom he had never 
met, or Mike’s paternal relatives. Al- 
though excited and angry and cer- 
tainly not afraid of Mike, he was able 
to control himself fairly well in the 
face of several direct challenges by the 
boy to fight. In spite of his feelings 
toward Mike, Mr. L. wanted, as he 
said, to “do the right thing.” He 
wanted Mike to live at the uncle’s 
place or somewhere else, but did not 
believe he should be forced to do so. 
He seemed to be a secure person emo- 
tionally, and self-confident. Although 
sometimes resentful of Mike’s emo. 
tional tie to his mother he did not 
seem seriously upset, except on one 
or two occasions, by rivalry with Mike 
for Mrs. L.’s affection. 


Supervision of Mike 


It was not Mike’s idea to become 
involved with the agency. The im 
petus came from the school originally 
and from other agencies and _ his 
mother later. Eventually, when dif- 
ficulties arose or decisions had to be 
made, Mike did come to rely on the 
caseworker, usually through the med- 
ium of a regular interview or when 
his mother requested one, but several 
times on his own initiative he went to 
the caseworker for advice. 

For one his age he was fairly faith-| 
ful in keeping interview appointments. | 
A flexible approach was used, making} 
it possible to change the interview) 
time or place when unexpected sports 
or social events conflicted. Once Mike 
appeared for the interview obviously 
upset—he had had a spat with his girl! 
friend—and the interview was post 
poned. Unless something particularly 
important was pending, little or noth- 
ing was said about failure to keep an 
appointment. On several occasions the 
caseworker found it necessary to have 
Mike called into an office at the school 
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by the vice-principal for a conference 
with the social worker following a 
missed interview. 

The key to helping Mike lay in gain- 
ing his confidence and establishing a 
relationship with him. This was done 
through (1) maintaining a real inter- 
est in him and encouraging him to 
share with the caseworker his feelings 
about his stepfather, his worries, and 
his interests, especially sports; (2) re- 
specting his judgment and preferences 
as much as possible, and (3) perform- 
ing certain specific services in his be- 
half, obtaining information on legal 
or other procedures or as liaison with 
his parents and with agencies in the 
community. Besides providing relief 
to an upset youngster through assist- 
ing him to share his feelings, the case- 
worker was able to encourage Mike in 
his legitimate efforts, reinforce sound 
judgment, and help prevent behavior 
and actions damaging to himself and 
others. 

Although Mike said he wanted to 
live in his own home, his actions had 
been making it impossible for this 
arrangement to continue. The case- 
worker was able to help Mike get 
along sufficiently well at home to re- 
main there. Mike’s language was a 
serious problem to Mr. and Mrs. L. 
and, though the difficulty was never 
entirely overcome, Mike came to real- 
ize how much this hurt his mother, 
whom he cared for, and how the habit 
meant only trouble for himself. He 
also came around to seeing that loud 
arguments and threats fit into the 
same pattern and made conscious ef- 
forts to avoid them. When it became 
apparent that Mike’s and Mr. L.’s dis- 
like for each other could not be less- 
ened, Mike was helped to avoid con- 
tact with his stepfather as much as 
possible. He was encouraged by the 
caseworker to retain scholastic eligi- 
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bility for athletics by making an im- 
provement in classwork (he never 
reached the homework stage) , and he 
began to understand the practical im- 
portance of getting to school on time 
and not insulting the teachers. 

Mike’s late hours worried his 
mother and caused trouble for him- 
self. The caseworker helped Mike with 
this problem largely through his close 
relationship with him, the authority 
inherent in the social work job, and 
the authority stemming indirectly 
from the school and later from the 
probation department and the court. 

His efforts, fully effective at times, 
were, on the whole, only moderately 
successful. When Mike bought an au- 
tomobile and caused damage with it, 
the worker helped him make arrange- 
ments to get rid of it and to present 
to the juvenile court judge a respon- 
sible plan for restitution. Mike prof- 
ited from these experiences and his 
regard for the caseworker increased as 
a result. When the city and county 
juvenile police divisions and the pro- 
bation department were dealing with 
Mike’s law violations the caseworker 
helped them evaluate the offenses and 
the prognosis. As a rule Mike accepted 
responsibility for his lapses and made 
reasonable amends, financial and 
otherwise. The caseworker sat in on 
all meetings of the juvenile authorities 
concerning Mike’s difficulties and took 
responsibility for direct contacts with 
Mike and the family. The probation 
office retained responsibility for final 
recommendations to the court and for 
direct contacts with. Mike or the fami- 
ly, in cooperation with the caseworker, 
on serious matters or important de- 
cisions. The caseworker’s close rela- 
tionship with Mike and the family 
was the dominant reason for this ar- 
rangement even after formal proba- 

tion was necessary. 
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Treatment of the Mother 

Perhaps as much or more help was 
provided Mrs. L. with her feelings 
and anxieties about Mike. Indirectly 
this was also of considerable help to 
him, since his mother was the only 
person in his life who meant some- 
thing to him. It was important to Mrs. 
L. to be able to unburden her feelings 
to the caseworker, since she could not 
talk to her husband or her son about 
many things. She gained satisfaction 
from telling him about the things 
which worried her and which she 
didn’t understand, so that he could 
explain them to her or “do some- 
thing”—anything—about the situation. 
She was comforted by his understand- 
ing of her husband and her son, and 
believed that he had their confidence 
and was a good influence on them. 
Often she did not know what had 
happened or what was going to hap- 
pen when Mike got into a fight at 
school or some other difficulty; simply 
finding out and helping her under- 
stand it was helpful to her. She was 
frightened and confused by contacts 
with the police and the school and 
always asked the caseworker to go with 
her when she was asked to talk to 
them. 


Recognition of many small or 
chronic problems at home originated 
with Mrs. L., as did initial efforts to 
understand and relieve them. For in- 
stance, she knew her husband insisted 
that Mike make payments for room 
and board and would not tolerate 
any tardiness in payments. She also 
knew that although Mike was running 
out of money he was doing nothing to 
anticipate the problem. With the co- 
operation of the entire family, the 
caseworker devised an acceptable ar- 
rangement whereby payments would 
be lowered slightly until Mike ob- 
tained some regular work. Innumer- 
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able small incidents of this kind oc- 
curred. 

Plans for Mike’s supervision were 
based on Mrs. L.’s desires and to 
some extent on Mr. L.’s. The case- 
worker helped Mrs. L. to evaluate the 
appropriateness and feasibility of these 
plans and to put them in force, usu- 
ally through direct contact with Mike, 
and he helped her to maintain a con- 
sistent and reasonable approach to- 
ward Mike’s supervision. 

She was also helped to understand 
some of the things she had not been 
able to fathom before, like Mike’s 
dominant interest in sports and the 
possible value of this activity. She 
came to realize that some of Mike's 
problems were not unique, that they 
were common in boys his age. 


Treatment of Mr. L. 

Although a center of difficulties, 
Mr. L. was also a source of strength. 
His criticism of Mike (or of Mrs. L. 
in relation to Mike) often seemed 
reasonable to the caseworker. Mr. L. 
gained considerable satisfaction and 
strength by sharing his feelings with 
him. He was unable to discuss fully 
or calmly with his wife his feelings 
toward Mike, and appreciated the 
caseworker’s discussing the family situ- 


ation with him because he felt he had | 


done his best and wanted to continue 
to do so. The caseworker’s acceptance 


> anne 


and encouragement of Mr. L.’s general | 


intention to try to do the right thing 
in spite of difficulties helped to set a 
more positive tone for the family and 


home situation than would otherwise | 


have been possible. Growing out of 


this approach was a strengthening of | 
Mr. L.’s resolve to avoid disciplinary f 


contacts with Mike simply to avoid 
trouble. This approach was never 
fully satisfactory and was adopted as 
a goal only after it became obvious 
that improvement in basic feelings 
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between Mr. L. and Mike was not 
possible. 

Mr. L.’s feelings and reliance on the 
worker in situations involving outside 
authorities were similar to Mrs. L.'s. 

Mr. L. brought to the caseworker’s 
attention the problems which were 
the greatest sources of difficulty to 
him and the worker noted the criti- 
cisms that seemed reasonable, which 
bolstered Mr. L.’s status and also 
helped the caseworker to deal with 
these problems in his contacts with 
Mike or Mrs. L. 

The caseworker’s interest in Mr. L.’s 
point of view and his care in consult- 
ing him as much as possible cemented 
a close working relationship; as a 
result, Mr. L. agreed to modify those 
of his approaches to the home situa- 
tion that were inappropriate or harm- 
ful. 

All efforts to assist Mr. L. were made 
with the object of relieving tension in 
the family. There were two outstand- 
ing dangers: (1) physical conflict be- 
tween Mr. L. and Mike, in which 
someone might get hurt, and (2) a 
family break-up, with either Mike or 
Mr. L. leaving. As noted above, Mr. 
L.’s ability to control himself in the 
face of threats by Mike prevented a 
fight. Mr. L.’s leaving loomed as a 
clear and present danger only briefly 
on one or two occasions, but his will- 
ingness to allow Mike to remain in 
the home was frequently in doubt. 
Thus it can be seen that Mr. L.’s feel- 

ings and actions were the key to pre- 
vention of further deterioration in 
the total situation. 


Evaluation 
Each member of the family influ- 
enced and was affected by the atti- 
tudes and actions of the others. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. were helped to achieve 
their own desires and responsibilities, 
especially in their roles as parents and 
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as husband and wife. In helping Mike 
achieve his desires and potentialities 
and accept responsibilities, the case- 
worker acted as a temporary partial 
substitute for the parents, his role 
limited by the degree of their ability 
or willingness to exercise their par- 
ental responsibilities. 

Mike’s hope and his mother’s that 
it would be possible for him to re 
main in the home was supported final- 
ly by Mr. L.’s assent to his staying 
there. The caseworker believed that 
Mike’s leaving under adverse condi- 
tions might deepen and solidify exist- 
ing bitterness. Mike’s regular attend- 
ance at school, successful part-time 
work and assistance with his own 
maintenance, cooperation with the 
agency, and sporadic efforts at im- 
provement proved enough to sustain 
the home situation at a minimum 
level. He was able to leave home in a 
normal and acceptable way at service 
age, a circumstance which relieved 
many problems without creating any 
new ones. 


An important element in the suc- 
cess of this case—a series of major or 
minor crises within a family and in- 
volving the school, law enforcement 
agencies, and the probation depart- 
ment—was retention of responsibility 
by the agency in behalf of the com- 
munity toward the family, an arrange- 
ment which allowed a consistent, 
concerted approach to the family’s 
problems. The schools, juvenile police 
officers, the probation department, and 
the juvenile court judge cooperated 
with the family agency in developing 
plans with the family. Their collabo- 
ration was particularly helpful at those 
times when official authority was 
necessary to help Mike live up to his 
responsibilities in the family and the 
community. 





The BARO Civic Center Clinic 


Sot Tropp 


Administrative Assistant to the Medical Director, BARO Civic Center 
Clinic, Brooklyn, N. Y.* 


HE basic conception of the Brook- 

lyn Association for the Rehabili- 
tation of Offenders, Inc. (popularly 
known as the BARO Civic Center 
Clinic) is that diagnostic evaluation 
and treatment produce better results 
than blind repression and senseless 
punishment. The significance of its 
service has been well expressed by 
Edward S. Silver, district attorney of 
Kings County and president of BA- 
RO’s Board of Trustees: 

“Important as it is to treat the per- 
sons who come to the Clinic, we regard 
as the more important phase of the 
work that this is a pilot study for psy- 
chiatric aid of offenders. It is our hope 
after some years of operation to show 
that this is an effective means of com- 
batting one of the basic causes of de- 
linquency. 

“At this moment 75 per cent of the 
inmates of jails and workhouses have 
been there before. We must do some- 
thing to cut down the intake. It is no 
solution to build more and larger jails 
and mental institutions.” 1 

Public education, research, and spe- 
cialized training of professional staff 
are essential elements of BARO’s pro- 
gram, and we hope that eventually, 
through the clinic’s growth and devel- 
opment and the dissemination of re- 
search data, these principles and meth- 
ods of approach will spread to other 
communities. 


* Mr. Tropp is also Director of Special Serv- 
ices at the Kings County Court, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

* Annual Report of the Kings County Dis- 
trict Attorney, 1955. 
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In general, society can do one of two 
things with the kinds of offenders 
BARO serves: it can send them to 
prison (as it usually does), or it can 
treat them in the community (as we 
are endeavoring to do). We think the 
second of these two courses is better 
simply because it is more effective, 
more humane, and more economical. 


How BARO Began 

BARO had its beginning in the lat- 
ter part of 1952 when a few psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and social workers 
got together and decided to establish, 
on a volunteer basis, an experimental 
psychiatric clinic for the diagnosis and 
treatment of offenders. 

Through Mr. Silver’s efforts a suite 
of six rooms at 215 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, was obtained from the New 
York City Real Estate Bureau at a 
nominal rental of $1 a month. Later 
the number of consultation rooms was 
increased and a conference room was 


added. In November, 1958, the clinic | 
moved to more spacious quarters, well | 
equipped, cheerful, and homelike, at | 


44 Willoughby Street, in the heart 
of the Brooklyn Civic Center—twelve 
consultation rooms, two group therapy 
rooms, a staff conference room, a hob- 


by-recreation room, and a kitchen | 
(used by the group therapy patients | 


for their “coffee break’’). 

BARO was created because (1) hos- 
pital clinics were rejecting offenders 
for treatment; (2) the treatment of 
offenders requires a special type of 
competence which most psychiatrists 
and others, no matter how well mean- 
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ing, didn’t seem to have, and it was 
necessary to provide a setting in which 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers could obtain this specialized 
training; and (3) even when compe- 
tent psychiatrists were available the 
offender patients, most of whom come 
from the lower social-economic groups, 
couldn’t afford to pay for the service. 

For about three years BARO oper- 
ated on a limited budget, all its per- 
sonnel working without pay. Since 
January, 1956, when the New York 
City Community Mental Health 
Board granted support on a 50-50 
basis, most of the professional person- 
nel have been paid per-session fees. 
The! budget for the first six months 
was about $20,000. For July 1, 1956 
to June 30, 1957, it was increased to 
$43,638, and for the following year it 
was again increased, because of the 
increased demands made of the clin- 
ic, to $47,972. 

In the latter part of 1953 the clin- 
ic’s executive committee induced Dr. 
Ralph S&S. Banay, internationally 
known forensic psychiatrist, to accept 
the position of medical director. Un- 
der Dr. Banay’s aegis the clinic has 
made steady and continued progress 
and has gained acceptance and recog- 
nition not only by the many referring 
social and legal agencies but also by 
the psychiatric community. In April, 
1954, it was approved by the New 
York State Mental Hygiene Depart- 
ment and the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare and was 
duly licensed as an accredited psychi- 
atric facility. By the end of that year 
it had been approved by the New 
York City Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil (now known as the Community 
Council of Greater New York) and 
had received a tax exemption certifi- 

cate from the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment Tax Division. 
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Agency Structure 

BARO is a voluntary agency in- 
dependent of any legal or quasi-legal 
organization. Its Board of Trustees 
consists of judges in various courts in 
New York City, including the New 
York State Supreme Court, Kings 
County Court, Magistrates’ Court, 
Court of Special Sessions, and Chil- 
dren’s Court; representatives of the 
New York City Board of Education, 
prominent businessmen, union offic- 
ers, social workers, attorneys, and 
others. In addition, the clinic has a 
Psychiatric Advisory Board of twelve 
doctors. 

The clinic is open Monday through 
Friday from nine to five and, for 
those patients (a majority) for whom 
those hours would conflict with em- 
ployment, on Saturday mornings and 
evenings on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. Altogether, the clinic is 
open fifty-five hours a week. 

The clinic’s psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric social workers, neu- 
rologists, and vocational guidance 
counselor all work together as a team. 
Diagnosis and recommendations are 
made as a result of interchange of 
ideas at the group conference on each 
case. The clinic is not partial to any 
one school of thought; it makes use 
of various recognized methods of treat- 
ment. 


Referral Sources and Methods 

Anyone over sixteen and living in 
New York City is eligible for clinic 
service on referral by letter or phone 
call from any of the following sources: 

1. Criminal courts. 

2. Private and public agencies and 
schools. 

3. Quasi-legal agencies and legal 
agencies such as the Juvenile Aid 
Bureau, Youth Counsel Bureau, Legal 
Aid Society, parole agencies, Depart- 
ment of Correction. 
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4. Psychiatrists, lawyers, ministers, 
and other responsible members of the 
community. 

5. Families of offenders. 

6. Self-referral. 


When a referral is made by a court 
or a social agency, the clinic prefers 
receiving a copy of the presentence 
investigation report or the social his- 
tory, along with a covering letter 
pointing out the reasons for referral. 

If the patient is not known to any. 
social agency, his family or other re- 
sponsible member in the community 
can phone to explain the patient's 
problem and arrange an appointment. 
If need be, the patient himself can 
make the appointment. The purpose 
of the initial appointment is an inter- 
view by the senior psychiatric social 
worker, who determines the patient’s 
eligibility for treatment and, if he is 
acceptable for service, explains to him 
the clinic’s purpose and the basis on 
which it operates. 


The Referral Problem 


Many of BARO’s patients, especi- 
ally the younger ones who are influ- 
enced by the negative attitudes, fears, 
and suspicions of their own peer 
groups concerning psychotherapy, re- 
sist coming to the clinic and are espe- 
cially difficult to reach. To overcome 
this resistance, we have set up an ini- 
tial “screening and orientation” in- 
terview, in which the social worker 
tries to establish contact with the 
patient. He explains the overall oper- 
ation of the clinic, makes it clear that 
contacts between patient and clinic 
are confidential, and emphasizes the 
fact that the clinic is separate and 
apart from any court or legal agency. 
Technical terms—“diagnosis,” “group 
therapy,” etc.—are avoided; they tend 
to arouse a great deal of fear, suspi- 
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cion, and resistance. In talking to 
patients, we use expressions that are, 
to them at least, more clear and less 
frightening, like “find out why you 
do such things” or “why you feel this 
way” (instead of “diagnosis”), “advice” 
and “suggestions” (instead of “psychi- 
atric treatment” and ‘“psychothera- 
py’), and “join a personality club” 
(instead of “group therapy”). We 
found this technique tends to remove 
some of the fears they may have about 
coming to the clinic. 

When patients are accepted for di- 
agnosis and treatment, we point out 
that while interviews are confidential, 
we are bound by agreement to notify 
the referring agencies of appointments 
that are not kept. When a patient does 
not appear for an interview we have 
scheduled for him, he is sent a notice 
of his failure to keep the appointment 
and a carbon copy is usually sent to 
the referral agency; if he ignores our 
letters, we schedule no further inter- 
view for him but the referral agency 
is requested to ask the patient to make 
his own appointment. In this manner, 
we keep in close touch with the refer- 
ral agency and it, in turn, has a good 
idea of the need for motivating the 
patient to use the clinic’s services. 

In order not to waste time if pa- 
tients fail to meet appointments, we 
make the schedule as flexible as pos- 
sible. For example, a psychologist is 
assigned two patients for the same 
period. He works with one through- 
out the session and arranges for the 
other to be given a few tests which the 
patient can complete by himself. If 
one of the two fails to appear, he can 
devote the full period to the other. 
When both appear, one is asked to 
return after the self-administered tests 
are completed. The test procedure is 
usually completed at the next session. 
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A similar technique is used with 
social work interviews. The senior psy- 
chiatric social worker is assigned three 
or four “screening and orientation” in- 
terviews the same evening that the 
other social workers are assigned the 
“intake” interviews. Should one of the 
intake interview patients fail to show 
up, one of the screening and orienta- 
tion patients is transferred to the 
other social worker. In this manner, 
very little time is wasted. 


Diagnosis; Types of Treatment 


Each person accepted for clinic 
service goes through every phase of the 
following diagnostic process, though 
not necessarily in the exact order 
given: 

1. Initial screening—usually by sen- 
ior psychiatric social worker to deter- 
mine suitability for clinic services and 
to interpret services rendered by 
clinic. Appraisal made of patient’s 
motivation for treatment. 

2. Intake interview with patient 
and family—by social worker for work- 
up of social history emphasizing im- 
portant and pertinent social and psy- 
chiatric factors in patient’s back- 
ground. 

3. Physical examination — complete 
physical checkup; all physical abnor- 
malities noted. (BARO has a special 
examination room.) 


4. Laboratory workup—if indicated; 
patient is referred to outside sources 
for it; might include x-rays, electro- 
encephalogram, blood tests, basal 
metabolism, etc. 

5. Psychological examination — in- 
telligence, projective; educational 
achievement tests if necessary. Voca- 
tional guidance counseling given in 
selected cases. 


6. Psychiatric examination—by psy- 
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chiatrist who reveiws patient’s social 
history and psychological report, and 
interviews him; then submits report 
giving psychodynamics in case, diag- 
nostic impression, and recommenda- 
tions for type of treatment. 

7. Staff conference—in most in- 
stances includes examining psychia- 
trist, senior psychiatric social worker, 
and psychologist; some cases proces- 
sed for diagnosis are prepared for staff 
conferences where all personnel par- 
ticipate and case is presented for 
teaching purposes and staff develop- 
ment. 


8. Summary report — compiled by 
senior psychiatric social worker, re- 
viewed and approved by medical di- 
rector, then submitted to referral 
agency; gives pertinent data, includ- 
ing social history, psychological sum- 
mary, psychiatric evaluation, diagnos- 
tic impression, and recommendations. 

9. Disposition interview —in most 
instances, patient is seen by senior 
psychiatric social worker who discus- 
ses with him results of diagnostic 
study. Patient is advised of staff's rec- 
ommendations. If he is not considered 
suitable for therapy and other com- 
munity services are needed these are 
suggested; such referral is made by 
senior psychiatric social worker. 

BARO has used the following vari- 
ety of treatment methods: 

1. Individual psychotherapy. 

2. Group therapy. 

3. Combination of individual and 
group therapy. 

4. Medical therapy involving use of 
tranquilizing drugs or steroid ther- 
apy along with individual or group 
therapy. 


5. Vocational guidance and coun- 
seling. 





Other Services 
Other services rendered by BARO 
are as follows: 


1. Casework and counseling. This 
is used where re-education of parents 
or other family members is necessary 
to accelerate the treatment process 
and to remove pressures. 

2. Education and consultation. Since 
February 19, 1958, a staff psychiatrist 
has been conducting a seminar for 
about twenty members of the various 
probation and parole agencies in the 
New York City area. In conjunction 
with this program, a service was estab- 
lished whereby members of these 
agencies are encouraged to consult 
with our staff psychiatrist about espe- 
cially troublesome or difficult cases 
they are trying to handle in the pro- 
bation or parole setting. This pro- 
gram has been accepted with enthusi- 
asm and interest. Many of the agen- 
cies that have sent representatives to 
the seminar are thinking about ob- 
taining their own consultants to ful- 
fill this purpose. 

A workshop and group therapy 
program was presented by three mem- 
bers of the BARO staff at the New 
York State Probation Conference at 
West Point in the fall of 1957. It was 
an outstanding success and led to dis- 
cussion by many probation units 
throughout the state of the possibility 
of introducing this technique of treat- 
ment within their own settings. 

Two of our staff members were 
discussants at the presentation of a 
CBS film, “The Face of Crime,” at the 
Kings County Court in February, 
1958, attended by about 125 repre- 
sentatives of law enforcement agen- 
cies, the Youth Board, and a number 
of other social agencies. The program 
generated more interest in the pos- 
sibility of group therapy and the use 
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of psychiatric techniques in court and 
parole settings. 

In addition, various staff members 
at different times have spoken before 
lay and professional groups about 
BARO and what it is trying to ac- 
complish in the community. As a re- 
sult, the public has become more 
aware of the need of this kind of ser- 
vice for offenders. 


3. Research projects. The clinic has 
developed and is completing special 
research projects related to the prob- 
lem of treating offenders. Some basic 
research has been done in group ther- 
apy. Two doctoral dissertations and 
two master’s theses related to the clin- 
ic program were completed in the 
clinic setting.? Plans are being devel- 
oped to do research in the treatment 
of alcoholics and drug users and in 
remedial reading. 


4. Group therapy training program. 
Last March BARO undertook a pro- 
gram for the training of professional 
personnel in group therapy. Fifteen 
persons from the New York City Po- 
lice Department and from parole, 
probation, and other social agencies 
registered and are participants in this 
course. 


? Alexander Bassin, “Effect of Group Ther- 
apy upon Certain Attitudes and Perceptions 
of Adult Offenders on Probation,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, New York University Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

Alexander B. Smith, “Analysis of Interac- 
tion Process and Sociometric Relations De- 
veloped in the Course of Group Therapy with 
Adult Offenders on Probation,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, New York University Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

Hugh Farrell, “Follow-up Study on a Group 
Therapy Pilot Experiment,” M.A. thesis, Ford- 
ham University School of Social Science. 

William Gore, “The Treatment of Adult 
Offenders at an Out-patient Psychiatric Clin- 
ic,” M.A. thesis, Atlanta University School of 
Social Work. 
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5. Education and specialized train- 
ing of staff. This is carried through by 
the medical director, who is also chief 
of staff, by careful and thorough su- 
pervision of the personnel in the vari- 
ous disciplines and also by the group 
meetings at which discussions concern- 
ing diagnosis and treatment of patients 
as well as study of research methods 
are undertaken. A staff psychiatrist 
has been assigned to supervise staff 
members who are not psychiatrists and 
who have been given cases for treat- 
ment. 


Some Typical Cases 


The representative cases summar- 
ized below illustrate the kind of ser- 
vices rendered by the clinic: 


Cop FIGHTER 

Axel Larsen, twenty-five; 6/1”, 200 
lbs. 

Under the influence of liquor, Lar- 
sen struck a patrolman so repeatedly 
and forcibly that the victim required 
extensive treatment at a hospital and 
subsequently was on sick leave for 
fifty-eight days. Repairs for damages 
to his uniform alone cost $40. 

Larsen was indicted for felonious 
assault. In view of his service record 
as a marine sergeant in Korea, his 
Purple Heart award, and his promises 
to reform, he was placed on probation 
and thereafter was referred to BARO 
for treatment. Diagnosis by the clinic 
psychiatrist: character disorder. 

For about five months, in weekly 
ninety-minute sessions led by a spe- 
cially trained group therapist at the 
BARO Civic Center, Larsen met with 
a group of seven other probationers 
convicted of a variety of offenses rang- 
ing from homicide to statutory rape. 
One of the things brought out in the 
group sessions was that Larsen had 
been drinking heavily for a number 
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of years and was now well along on 
the path to alcoholism. (The Vet- 
erans’ Administration had recom- 
mended, without success, that he join 
a branch of the AA.) 

Larsen had an overwhelming hos- 
tility toward authority figures, start- 
ing with his alcoholic father, whose 
“guts” he hated. Gradually, under the 
thawing influence of the therapeutic 
atmosphere engendered by group 
processes involving, as Larsen put it, 
“guys like myself,” he examined what 
he thought of himself and his atti- 
tudes toward others, and gained in- 
sight into the motivating springs of 
his own past behavior. One day, dur- 
ing the tenth weekly session, he re- 
lated the following anecdote: 

“Something real funny happened to 
me over the week end. I can hardly 
believe it myself. My brother Jack is 
drinking in this here bar, getting more 
and more stewed. Feller comes to the 
house and says, ‘Come get Jack be- 
fore he gets a busted head.’ So I go 
down to this bar and there is my 
brother having a big argument with 
a painter, a house painter, who is a 
real fighting drunk. I grab my brother 
under the arms to lug him out when 
this guy suddenly takes a paintbrush 
out of his pocket and jabs it in my 
face. 

“Now, in the old days I would’ve 
hung a fat lip on this guy. I would’ve 
knocked him out cold and in a minute 
the bartender would try to put me out 
and I would fight him. Before you 
could sniff there would be a riot with 
broken heads, smashed mirrors, busted 
chairs and tables. I know because it 
has happened to me all over the world 
like when I was in the Marines and 
in the Merchant Marine. 

“But do you know what I did this 
Saturday night? I didn’t lose my 
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temper. I didn’t even get angry! I felt 
sorry in my heart for this poor sap 
whose brain is all befuddled by whis- 
key and gin. I think to myself: ‘Six 
months ago you, Axel, were just like 
him.’ 

“*Take it easy, Buster,’ I say. “All 
I want to do is get my brother out of 
here,’ and I gently push the paint- 
brush away from my face. I get my 
brother home without a riot, not even 
an argument. 

“To top everything, next day peo- 
ple compliment me on the way I 
acted and this painter feller comes 
over to me in the street to apologize 
and to thank me for not breaking 
him in two. And do you know what 
I think to myself? I think: ‘Axel, 
there’s something in this group meet- 
ing stuff after all; I'll have to tell the 
boys at BARO about it on Monday.’ ” 


As Larsen rehabilitated himself he 
acted as a strong therapeutic agent for 
other members of the group. He set 
an example by enrolling for an elec- 
tronics course in a technical school; 
he even dared to bring his textbooks 
to the group meetings. Diffidently at 
first, and confidently later when he 
saw that his advances were not greeted 
by hoots of ridicule and derision, he 
permitted an airing of his problems 
with girls and discussion of his long- 
range plans. Posttreatment psychologi- 
cal examination showed he had signif- 
icantly modified his attitude toward 
authority figures. On projective tests 
of social conformity and self-evalua- 
tion he showed great improvement. 

One year after he finished his treat- 
ment at BARO Larsen and his seven 
fellow group members were the sub- 
jects of a special follow-up study by 
a New York University graduate crim- 
inology student. All members of the 
group had managed to avoid any 


further brushes with the law and were 
considered, by responsible members 
of the community who knew them, to 
be improved in their ability to get 
along without conflict. Axel was a 
shining example of success. He worked 
steadily, he didn’t drink, he had ac- 
quired a circle of nondrinking friends, 
he was on reasonably friendly terms 
with his father, and he was engaged 
to be married to a respectable girl. 
Two years after the brawl that 
brought him to BARO he sent to the 
group therapist an announcement of 
his marriage. 
Car THIEF 

Brooks Baton, twenty-four years old; 
artist. 

At the time of referral, from a pro- 
bation department for multiple car 
theft, Brooks was a student in a New 
York City college taking courses in 
illustration and commercial art. He 
came from a cultured family. His 
father, well known in his profession, 
and his stepmother, a_ high-school 
teacher, rejected him because he 
didn’t accept their interests and the 
goals they had established for him. 
Although he was a bright student and 
did especially well at school, his par- 
ents were not impressed. The father 
demanded perfection in everything, 
and was intolerant of anything less. 

Brooks was not strongly motivated 
for treatment and appeared uninter- 
ested and bored throughout the initial 
workup. He presented an air of casual 
superiority and tried to show he had 
no problems. In spite of this his prog- 
nosis seemed favorable and he was 
accepted for treatment. 

Early in the therapy the many con- 
flicts he had been having with his in- 
structors at schoo] were brought out; 
these in turn were linked to diff- 
culties he was having in his drawings. 
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This was the turning point. Following 
it, he brought in for discussion many 
problems including his car thefts and 
was able to gain insight into this 
symptom as well as others. We were 
able to trace his car theft to aggres- 
sion toward his family (his father dis- 
owned him when Brooks received a 
traffic ticket for riding his bicycle in 
the park, and his mother openly fa- 
vored his sister). Often in his fan- 
tasies, a car took the place of a wo- 
man. 

After six months of treatment he 
was able to graduate from college. 
Two years have elapsed since treat- 
ment was terminated. He has a respon- 
sible position in an advertising firm 
and has saved enough money to pur- 
chase a car. Latest reports indicate 
that he continues to do very well. 


KLEPTOMANIAC 
Mrs. Grace Bessan, thirty-nine years 


old; housewife, mother of three chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Bessan was apprehended on 
three separate occasions for attempt- 
ing to steal the purses or wallets of 
women shoppers in department stores. 
She was tried, convicted, placed on 
probation, and referred to the BARO 
clinic. 

Examination at the clinic revealed 
her to be a woman of normal intelli- 
gence, with no physical disease, but 
having a definite psychoneurosis, 
compulsive stealing in this instance, 
an expression of inner psychological 
distress related to a variety of family 
and psychosexual problems. She has 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
raising her fifteen-year-old son, who 
has suffered from epileptic seizures 
since infancy. He is functioning on a 
dull-normal level of intelligence, and 
is in a “slow” class in the first year of 
high school. The patient gives evi- 


dence of feelings of shame about the 
boy and some degree of unconscious 
rejection of him. She is very happy, 
however, with the excellent adjust- 
ment of her two other children, 
eleven-year-old twin girls. It is highly 
probable that the offenses she com- 
mitted involve her unconscious guilt 
feelings about her rejection of her son, 
and a sense of retributive punishment 
for those feelings. 


The patient’s social history indi- 
cates a difficult childhood resulting 
from a broken home, a father who 
gambled and deserted the family when 
she was a young child, a mother who 
worked to support the family of three 
children and who suffered a nervous 
breakdown. The patient reports be- 
ing happily married for the past sev- 
enteen years and living in comfortable 
circumstances. 


Therapy has continued for eighteen 
months, with interruptions for two 
summer vacations. The patient has 
shown excellent cooperation in treat- 
ment, diminution of the anxiety and 
guilt feelings revealed at the begin- 
ning, and marked positive changes in 
her attitude toward and management 
of her son. She has recently been taken 
off probation and once again is able 
to shop in department stores without 
any anxiety about a recurrence of her 
kleptomaniac behavior. She is more 
relaxed at home and in her social rela- 
tionships and is decidedly less compul- 
sive in her general functioning. She 
has evidenced a developing degree of 
insight into her behavior and feels 
confident that there will not be any 
recurrence of her earlier acts. 

A staff re-evaluation of the patient’s 
progress in treatment two and a half 
years after referral showed a marked 
improvement in her condition. The 
prognosis appears to be favorable. 





Past, Present, Future 

Because of insufficient funds we 
have not been able to expand our 
program to handle the many requests 
for help; indeed, it has been necessary 
at times to curtail the clinic’s work. 
We have a long waiting list of pa- 
tients. To broaden our facilities, we 
must have more support from the com- 
munity. 

In the past two years we have em- 
phasized staff development, research, 
training of professional personnel 
from other agencies, and information 
for the general public. In the future, 
in addition to intensifying these ef- 
forts, we would like to add such ser- 
vices as pastoral counseling, occupa- 
tional therapy, a broader vocational 
guidance and counseling program, 
and remedial reading. 


Significant Statistical Data 
January 1 - December 31, 1957 


Tete canes processed... : 0.00.00... 212 
Holdover cases from 1956 
New cases 


Diagnoses 
Completed 
Not completed 
In process of completion 
Failure by patient to 
complete appointments 
Not interested 
Not suitable for 
treatment 
Referred to other 
agency 10 
Committed to prison 9 
5 
2 


36 


46 
10 


10 


Rearrested 
Moved out of state 


Sources of referrals.....................:00.00000. 212 
Criminal courts 
Legal and quasi-legal agencies 
Miscellaneous 


Sot Tropp 


Male 


60 4 
32 3 
40 7 
34 
18 2 
184 


Age distribution 
16 to 18 
19 to 20 
21 to 25 
26 to 35 
over 35 


Total 
Offenses 


Sex 
Disorderly conduct 
Endangering minor 
Indecent exposure 
Prostitution 
Homosexual behavior 
Sodomy 
Rape and assault 
Impersonating a female 
Statutory rape 
Voyeurism 

Against property 
Grand larceny 
Grand larceny, auto 
Petit larceny 
Forgery 


Female 


Total 
64 
35 
47 
46 
20 

212 


Burglary and unlawful entry 6 


Shoplifting 
Narcotics 
Possession and use 
Forging prescriptions 
Against person 
Robbery 
Simple assault 
Felonious assault 
Miscellaneous 


Diagnosis only 
Diagnosis and therapy 


Time in treatment 
Less than 3 months 
3 to 6 months 
7 months to 1 year 
13 to 18 months 
19 months to 2 years 


Results of therapy 
Discharged as improved 35 
In treatment improved 60 
Discharged unimproved 13 
In treatment unimproved 4 


Total 112 


°% of 112 | 


31% 
54% 
11% 

4% 


| 
| 
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The Supervision of 


Paroled Drug Addicts 


WALTER C. BAILEY 
Correctional Classification Officer, Division of Adult Paroles, California Adult Authority* 


HIS paper is a brief review of the 

meaning of drug addiction! and 
some of the techniques developed for 
handling it by the California Division 
of Adult Paroles. It is an attempt to 
summarize the problems presented by 
paroled addicts and to help the parole 
officer supervise drug addicts more 
effectively. ‘To do so, he must have 
(a) a general understanding of ad- 
dict behavior, and (b) the ability to 
use certain techniques in managing 
and treating the individual addict. 


What Is Drug Addiction? 


Drug addiction is the uncontrolled 
and compulsive use of a drug to the 
extent that the physico-chemical con- 
ditions known as tolerance and de- 
pendence—as well as the psychological 
condition known as habituation—de- 
velop in the individual. Habituation 
(to marihuana, cocaine, coffee, or 
aspirin, for example) is sometimes con- 
fused with addiction, but it is only 
one of the three conditions always 
present in cases of addiction. These 


* This was Mr. Bailey's position at the time 
the paper was prepared; he is now Lecturer 
and Assistant Researcher, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Los Angeles. 
The material from which the paper was 
adapted was written at the request of the 
Adult Authority for inclusion in its Parole 
Officer’s Training Manual. 

+The general approach to opiate addiction 
reflected in this paper is based, in great part, 
on the work of Dr. Alfred Lindesmith, Indi- 
ana University. 
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three states are closely related but 
different phenomena. 

The opiates are the only drugs, with 
the possible addition of the barbitu- 
rates when their use is prolonged and 
excessive, which will produce all three 
of these states. Thus, all that is said 
below refers solely to the use of the 
opiates. 

These drugs include all derivations 
of the juice of the poppy (opium, 
morphine, heroin, codeine, dilaudid, 
etc.), plus the various “synthetic equi- 
valents” (the pethidine hydrochloride 
group: demerol, dolantin, meparidine, 
etc.; and the amidone group: metha- 
done, miadone, physeptone, etc.). 

They are classified as central nerv- 
ous system depressants. Medically, 
they are sedatives as well as analgesics. 
In other words, they have the unique 
property of producing sleep when 
sleeplessness is due to pain. Their 
singular relation to addiction lies in 
their euphoric qualities and in their 
capacity to produce tolerance and de- 
pendence as well as habituation. 

Tolerance refers to the organism’s 
ability to adapt to the presence of the 
drug. The non-addict can initially 
take only small amounts—of mor- 
phine, say, about one-eighth to one- 
fourth grain. An initial dose of as 
much as one grain can have serious, 

in some cases lethal, effects. With 
repeated use, however, tolerance de- 
velops; progressively larger amounts 
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of the drug can be taken. In addition, 
tolerance refers to the fact that pro- 
gressively more of the drug is needed 
to achieve equivalent results. The 
tolerance-potential of the opiates is 
probably greater than for any other 
type of drug; whereas a dose of five 
grains of morphine would ordinarily 
prove fatal, confirmed addicts have 
been known to take as much as 
seventy-five grains a day. 

Dependence refers to the fact that 
after drug use sufficient for tolerance 
to develop, cessation of the drug is 
accompanied by severe physical dis- 
comfort. These abstinence symptoms 
are termed “‘withdrawal distress.” The 
suffering depends upon the degree of 
tolerance established; it can be ex- 
tremely severe. Few addicts can suc- 
cessfully complete a voluntary with- 
drawal period (“kick their own 
habit”). 

Habituation refers to emotional or 
psychical dependence on the drug— 
the substitution of the drug for other 
types of adaptive behavior. This con- 
dition can develop with repetitive use 
of many types of drugs, including 
marihuana, cocaine, coffee, tea, and 
tobacco. In the case of the opiates 
it is closely related to the drug’s eu- 
phoric effect—its relief of pain or emo- 
tional discomfort. 

Drug addiction, then, can be de- 
fined as a complex behavior system 
which in its “active phase” is dis- 
tinguished primarily by an intense 
conscious desire for the drug, 24-hours- 
a-day dependence on it, and the tend- 
ency to increase the dosage and fre- 
quency of use far beyond physiological 
necessity. The “inactive phase” is 
characterized by a tendency to relapse, 
evidently caused by the intensification 
of pre-addiction personality disturb- 
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ances and the persistence of attitudes 
established during the early stages of 
addiction. Both the “active” and the 
“inactive” phases are characterized by 
the individual’s definition of himself 
as an addict. 

The addict behavior complex 
typically passes through the following 
five stages: (1) the preliminary stage, 
(2) the compulsive stage, (3) the with- 
drawal stage, (4) the remission stage, 
and (5) the relapse stage. Each in- 
volves typical events : 

1. The Preliminary Stage.—In this 
stage the individual is just beginning 
to experiment with the drug and has 
not become addicted (‘‘hooked”). He 
is beginning to identify with other 
addicts and is learning to use the 
drug not only for its euphoric effects 
but also to relieve the anxiety or 
depression generated by his personal- 
ity conflicts. It is during this period 
that he begins to learn that he can 
manipulate his moods and feeling- 
tone almost at will by use of the drug. 

2. The Compulsive Stage (active 
addiction) .—As tolerance develops 
and dependence sets in, the individual 
experiences the typical “reversal of 
effect” which characteristically occurs 
with repetitive use of the drug. This 
means that with progressive use, the 
initially pleasant and euphoric effects 
of the drug begin to diminish and the 
individual begins to notice unusual 
sensations only when the drug is re- 
moved or he “overshoots’—that is, 
uses more of the drug than he has 
established tolerance for. Physiologic- 
ally, the drug at first produces physical 
disturbances; however, with continued 
use a new “body equilibrium” is estab- 
lished in a remarkably short time and 
the previously disturbed physico- 
chemical functions return approxi- 
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mately to normal. At this point his 
dependence upon the drug becomes a 
24-hours-a-day necessity, he experi- 
ences impulses to increase the dosage 
far beyond bodily need, and he reaches 
a virtually irreversible definition of 
himself as a drug addict. Usually this 
very perception of himself as an addict 
is accompanied by increased guilt and 
anxiety, which stimulate him to fur- 
ther increase his opiate intake. 


3. The Withdrawal Stage.—Unless 
he has access to a continuous supply 
of the drug (which in our society is 
highly unlikely), the addict at some 
point cannot get the drug and experi- 
ences severe abstinence symptoms; 
these symptoms probably reinforce his 
craving. 

4. The Remission Stage—The ad- 
dict may voluntarily abstain from the 
use of the drug for varying lengths of 
time. During these periods he de- 
scribes himself as being “clean.” 
Typically such abstinent periods are 
of brief duration; during them, he is 
usually struggling with the boredom, 
anxiety, and depression common to 
the “clean” addict. 


5. The Relapse Stage —He usually 
relapses to the use of the drug and 
becomes re-addicted. Thus this cir- 
cular addiction process begins all over 
again. Each relapse-experience tends 
to further reinforce his acceptance of 
himself as an addict and his growing 
feeling of futility in trying to over- 
come his addiction (“once a hype, 
always a hype”). 

The tendency to relapse is so char- 
acteristic of addiction that it is part 
of the definition of addiction-behavior. 
Frequent relapses and consequent 
parole violations are the essential 
problems posed by the paroled addict. 


SUPERVISION OF PAROLED DruG AppiIcTs 


Identification of the Addict 


The parole officer must be able to 
distinguish between the addicts and 
the non-addicts in his caseload. This 
identification is a different task from 
determining (diagnosing) a relapse. It 
means recognizing the parolee as an 
addict, whether he be in the “active” 
or the “inactive” phase of addiction. 
This involves the following two proce- 
dures: 

1. Preliminary Identification: A 
preliminary identification can usually 
be made on the basis of the cumula- 
tive case summary, information from 
friends and relatives, police records, 
information from parole officers, etc. 

2. Final Classification: Information 
obtained by the parole officer through 
observation and interview of the 
parolee himself provides the only final 
basis for classification. The parolee 
should be classified as a drug addict 
only if he has ever during his life used 
an opiate for the conscious purpose of 
alleviating withdrawal distress. Four 
factors are involved in this criterion: 

(a) the drug used must have been an 
opiate; (b) the individual must have 
suffered withdrawal distress; (c) he 
must have recognized the significance 
of the distress (that is, that the distress 
was “‘caused by” the lack of the drug), 
and (d) he must have used the drug 
to alleviate the distress. This last act 
is referred to as the crucial drug ex- 
perience, and it means exactly what 
the addict means when he uses the 
term “hooked.” Any person who has 
not had this experience should not 
be classified as an addict, even though 
he may have experimented with 
opiates or have been a chronic user 
of other types of drugs. Any indivi- 
dual who has had this experience 
should be classified as an addict, re 
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gardless of the length of time since 
the experience and whether or not he 
has relapsed during the interim. This 
information can almost always be ob- 
tained by indirect interviewing tech- 
niques. It appears to be a reliable 
basis for the classification of addicts. 


General Goals of Supervision 


At the present time, the term “cure” 
is not only inappropriate but mis- 
leading. However, until we can accept 
the fact that addiction is essentially 
a medical problem and so turn the 
addicts over to the physicians, there 
are two limited goals of the parole 
supervision of addicts which are not 
only realistic but, if achieved, actually 
provide a significant service to both 
the addict and the community. These 
are (1) extending the remission period 
(helping the addict to stay “‘clean’); 
and (2) when and if relapse occurs, 
helping the addict to experience this 
crucial situation in a manner that is 
most constructive to his own personal- 
ity and at the same time least damag- 
ing to society. 

“Treatment” and “management’— 
the terms in which we describe our ap- 
proach to parole supervision of ad- 
dicts—do not involve contradictory 
aims. Treatment refers simply to 
those systematic activities of the parole 
officer which are intended to produce 
some sort of positive change in the 
addict’s attitudes and behavior. Man- 
agement refers to the officer’s friendly 
yet firm setting of limits, and to his 
being in close enough contact with 
the addict to perceive his current, and 
predict with some accuracy his future, 
behavior—thereby making control 
easier. 

Thus treatment-management proce- 
dures combine to (a) provide a pos- 
sible means of modifying the addict’s 
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behavior, (b) protect the addict from 
the more extreme consequences of his 
own uncontrolled addiction behavior, 
and (c) protect the community from 
the depredations of the addict. 

As in parole supervision in general, 
the basic tool in this approach is the 
parole officer’s own personality. Many 
skills can be assimilated and all sorts 
of techniques can be learned; but 
certain prerequisite personality char- 
acteristics cannot be “learned” in the 
same sense. These qualities include 
a sympathetic understanding and ac- 
ceptance of others, though they appear 
different; a personal warmth sup- 
ported by a capacity for firmness; a 
certain minimum self-awareness of 
one’s own motivations; and finally, a 
profound respect for the individuality 
of other people, including criminals 
and drug addicts. 

The primary process of treatment- 
management is communication in the 
interview (wherever it takes place). 
This communication between the 
parole officer and the addict must be 
meaningful in the sense that with 
every contact there is some change, 
however slight, in the understanding 
which each has of the other. It must 
be based on mutual respect. Whatever 
direction the relationship between the 
parole officer and the addict takes, it 
must be premised on the respect which 
the parole officer has for the indivi- 
duality of the addict and on the parole 
officer’s ability to gain increasing 
respect in the eyes of the addict. 

Treatment depends, of course, on 
other positive feelings (such as affec- 
tion and identification) developing on 
the part of the addict in the unfold- 
ing relationship. However, any such 
feelings which are not based on a 
certain degree of genuine respect for 
the parole officer amount only to a 
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pseudo-relationship, within which the 
addict continues to act out his patho- 
logical dependency needs and ambi- 
valences and to manipulate the parole 
officer disparagingly as he has prob- 
ably attempted to do with other 
significant authority figures in his life. 

This point of view rejects the pre- 
mise that treatment must be based 
first and foremost on the addict’s “lik- 
ing’’ the parole officer. It is comforting 
to the officer to feel that his parolees 
“like” him, anxiety-provoking to feel 
that he may be “disliked.” But use 
of the treatment-management ap- 
proach means that the negative as 
well as the positive feelings of the 
parolee must be objectively viewed as 
expressions of his own unique per- 
sonality. 

“To be liked” by the addict is not 
a directly sought prerequisite to a 
treatment relationship. Negative feel- 
ings on the addict’s part are to be 
expected. He should be allowed to 
express them; they can be explored 
and perhaps explained. In other 
words, they are worked with simply 
as another one of his problems. This, 
of course, is true only to the extent 
that his hostile feelings are not a 
justifiable response to the parole of- 
ficer’s behavior. 


Gaining Respect 


For the treatment-management ap- 
proach to be effective the parole of- 
ficer must be respected in at least 
three ways: (1) as a person, (2) as an 
“expert,” particularly on drug addic- 
tion, and (3) as an authority figure 
who is at one and the same time a 
personal counselor and a representa- 
tive of society. 

1. As a Person—There are five 
simple rules which if followed may 
help the officer obtain the respect of 
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the parolee plus, perhaps, some other 
therapeutic effects. These are: (a) do 
not talk too much; (b) do not say 
anything you do not mean or promise 
anything you cannot or will not ac- 
complish; (c) do not become “chum- 
my” with the parolee; (d) learn how 
to listen; and (e) never threaten or 
cajole. 

All of the pertinent elements of the 
addict’s parole situation should be 
continuously made clear to him. For 
example, if his parole situation has 
deteriorated to the point where his 
return to prison is a possibility he 
should be made clearly aware of the 
situation. But this information should 
never be relayed in anger or in a 
threatening manner; it should simply 
be interpreted as a fact of life. 

Learning to listen is not always 
easy. It sometimes takes more time 
than we wish to spend; we may hear 
things we do not wish to hear; our 
own feelings of anxiety may make it 
necessary for us to talk or even to 
preach at length. 

Keeping the addict clearly informed 
as to his current parole status; com- 
municating to him in simple clear 
language those limitations within 
which he is expected to operate; help- 
ing him with those special problems 
with which he needs help and which 
fall clearly within the framework of 
operations of the paroling agency; 
listening to his problems and to his 
expressions of his feelings toward 
parole, his parole officer, or what have 
you—these comprise the nucleus of 
the means whereby the parole officer 
becomes a stable respected authority 
figure with whom contact is thera- 
peutic. 


gQ 


2. As an Expert.—Gaining the re- 
spect of the parolee as an expert in 
drug addiction and in general human 
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relations is a significant aspect of 
treatment-management. This devel- 
opment requires at least two pre- 
requisites: (a) an understanding of 
addiction behavior in general, and of 
the individual addict in particular, 
and (b) a certain calm self-assurance 
which lends deftness to the parole 
officer’s operations. Both of these can 
be learned, the first by study and sym- 
pathetic observation of the behavior 
of the addict; the second through 
practice and supervised training (pro- 
viding the officer is comfortable 
enough with himself, as a person and 
an authority figure, to contro] his own 
anxieties). 

3. As an Authority Figure.—Gain- 
ing the respect of the addict as an 
authority figure who is both a repre- 
sentative of society and a personal 
counselor is another difficult but im- 
portant requirement. Typically the ad- 
dict presents a personality pattern 
characterized by social isolation, path- 
ological ambivalences, passive-depen- 
dent features, manipulative tenden- 
cies, feelings of guilt, and underlying 
feelings of intense hostility (particu- 
larly toward authority figures). Simply 
establishing a relationship with an 
authority figure based primarily on 
respect is in itself therapeutic. The 
authority figure in this instance con- 
forms in reality (aside from the ad- 
dict’s perception of him) to none of 
the extremes exhibited or perceived 
by the addict in the other authority 
figures who have been significant to 
him. Rather, the parole officer is 
stable, consistent, understanding, sym- 
pathetic, and firm but not punitive. 
For this reason if for no other it is 
important that the parole officer be a 
peace officer and thereby represent the 
authoritative aspects of society legally 
as well as symbolically. 
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Treatment-management with its im- 
plications for the therapeutic use of 
authority performs a significant func- 
tion in reducing the social isolation 
characteristic of the addict. 

Most addicts (among those seen in 
the parole population) have only the 
most tenuous contact with the non- 
addict world. This situation results in 
part from personality features, from 
the sanctions imposed by society on 
the addict, and in part from his self- 
conscious definition of himself as an 
addict. Thus, the typical addict on pa- 
role tends to perceive the world about 
him as populated by only two classes 
of people: “squares” (non-addicts who 
despise him and who are incapable of 
understanding him) and “hypes” (ad- 
dicts like himself who provide him 
with human fellowship, mutual aid, 
and understanding). He tends to de- 
spise the former and identify with the 
latter. 

This situation tends to block the ad- 
dict’s development of significant or 
meaningful relations with representa- 
tives of the larger society in which he 
lives. The addict becomes so isolated 
that the restraints and values of the 
larger society come to have little mean- 
ing for him. Thus the parole officer is 
a potentially meaningful point of con- 
tact between the addict and the non- 
addict world. 

The therapeutic use of authority is 
one of the most vital functions of the 
parole officer in treatment-manage- 
ment procedures. This seems true for 
two reasons: 

1. There is treatment potential in 
the very fact of the parolee’s estab- 
lishing a relationship with such an 
authority figure. 

2. There is management potential 
in the fact that it is impossible to 
work with an addict while he is using 
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drugs. This applies primarily to 
times when he is in the compulsive 
(“hooked”) stage. It applies only 
slightly less when the addict is “‘pop- 
ping” (using drugs occasionally) be- 
cause this stage is almost invariably 
only a preliminary to re-addiction. 

Effective supervision must include 
the means of isolating the “active” 
addict from the community. He 
should be immediately removed from 
the community as soon as the parole 
officer determines that he has relapsed 
and has become actively re-addicted. 
Here again there should be no impli- 
cations of punishment or even chastise- 
ment. Such a procedure is simply the 
act of the professional parole officer 
dedicated to protecting both the ad- 
dict from himself and the community 
from the addict. The parole officer car- 
rying it out should have the same at- 
titude as the physician does when he 
hospitalizes a patient for emergency 
surgery. If he does not have this atti- 
tude, but instead acts just as the nar- 
cotic officer does when he arrests the 
addict, then its therapeutic objectives 
are defeated. 

Isolating the addict from the com- 
munity does not necessarily mean re- 
turning him to prison as a parole vi- 
olator. Isolation is mandatory solely to 
withdraw the drug from the addict. 
In most cases of early detection this 
can be accomplished in thirty to sixty 
days. A period of isolation less than 
thirty days is of questionable value. 


Recognizing Active Addiction 


The earlier active addiction is de- 
tected, the better. Ordinarily the two 
California facilities for the temporary 
isolation of addicts (state mental hos- 
pitals) do not use reduction methods 
of withdrawal. This presents a serious 
problem in those cases where the ad- 
dict has developed a “‘big habit.” How- 
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ever, it has been our experience that 
since the percentage of active heroin 
present in the current blackmarket 
product is so low, most “hooked” ad- 
dicts who are detected early enough 
will not suffer severe distress when 
the drug is withdrawn abruptly. 

How many times should a paroled 
addict be isolated and withdrawn 
from the drug in this manner and 
returned to a parole situation? Is it 
appropriate to allow the addict to 
repeat this sequence of events— 
getting “hooked,” dried out, and re- 
leased—indefinitely? The answer to the 
latter question is of course no; to the 
first question, there is no precise an- 
swer which will apply to all cases. 
This decision of determining at what 
point the addict has clearly demon- 
strated his inability to make even the 
most minimal adjustment on parole 
must be handled individually for each 
case. 

It is important for the parole of- 
ficer to develop skill in “reading” the 
signs of addiction. These signs will 
vary according to the length of time 
the person has been addicted, the size 
of his “habit,” and the period of time 
that has elapsed since his last “shot.” 
These signs will also vary with the 
various stages—preliminary, compul- 
sive, withdrawal—of addiction. 

Some of the usual signs under 
various circumstances are the follow- 
ing: 

If the person has been addicted for 
some time, he will exhibit many tell- 
tale needle marks along the veins. The 
classic area for intravenous injection 
is at the bend of the elbow. However, 
practically any accessible vein can be 
used. Those along the back of the 
forearm and hand are popular; tat- 
toos in these areas often serve to con- 
ceal needle marks. The use of dirty 
needles typically leaves a line of tat- 
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too-like dark spots along the vein. 
Such a line of marks often has the 
appearance of a “snake” and is often 
referred to as such. Recent needle 
marks will look like small pin-pricks 
along the vein. 

If the person has had a recent in- 
jection and has used too much (“over- 
shot”) he may be sleepy and lethargic 
(“on the nod”). 

Pinpoint pupils may indicate recent 
use of an opiate. The pupil of the 
eye serves as one of the better signs 
of current use. Normally the pupil 
contracts and expands in its reaction 
to the presence and absence of light. 
The use of morphine or heroin, for 
example, contracts the pupil; this ef- 
fect will often last longer than the 
general effect of the drug. As the 
effect of the drug wears off, the pupil 
will tend to become larger than nor- 
mal. When a person takes an opiate 
regularly over a period of time the 
pupils may stay contracted for days. 
The “light reflex” is absent from a 
pinpointed pupil. Many addicts make 
a practice of wearing sunglasses. 

It is usually in the preliminary stage 
of addiction (“joy popping”) that the 
person’s behavior appears strange or 
bizarre. In this stage a small dose is 
more apt to put him “on the nod,” 
affect his speech and coordination, 
etc. During the early phases of the 
withdrawal stage, the person may be- 
gin to sneeze, yawn, perspire, chill, 
etc. His eyes will water and look 
glassy, and he will be nervous and 
anxious. The advance stages of with- 
drawal distress are rarely seen out- 
side an institution. 

There are many behavioral signs 
of addiction which vary somewhat 
with the individual case. These in- 
clude loss of appetite and of weight, 
lack of regular employment, deteriora- 


tion in personal appearance, missing 
of appointments with the parole of- 
ficer, etc. Once the officer knows the 
usual behavior patterns of the addict 
whom he is supervising, he is in a 
good position to interpret any re- 
versals of the pattern as a clue that 
the individual is “using.” No single 
sign is in itself conclusive. Final con- 
firmation is the addict’s verbal ad- 
mission. 


The Initial Interview 


The subject of physical examination 
should be brought up during the 
initial interview. Occasionally the ad- 
dict himself will provide a lead into 
the matter. He may voluntarily show 
his arms in an effort to prove that 
he has not “used” since being released 
from the institution. Or he might 
want to show you his old needle scars 
in order to alert you to the possibility 
of his being falsely arrested for 
“marks.” If any such lead is given, 
it should be followed up immediately. 
If such an opportunity does not pre- 
sent itself, the officer himself should 
bring up the subject, at the right 
time (which, of course, is never early 
in the session). 

You might tell the parolee that you 
may see fit to examine him from 
time to time for signs of possible 
“use.” You should point out that this 
would be only for the purpose of try- 
ing to help him—and that in fact if 
he wants it you will try to arrange 
to examine him periodically. It is not 
at all unusual, when the matter is so 
presented, for the addict to agree to 
examination with considerable en- 
thusiasm—particularly if he is “clean” 
at the time. 

At this point in the interview, you 
might suggest that it may even be a 
good idea—if he does not mind—for 
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him to be examined now so that you 
will have some idea of the extent of 
his scar tissue. At this point, you 
might make a slight gesture of getting 
out of your chair. Again it is more 
than likely that the addict will be 
overtly cooperative and will imme- 
diately and with some enthusiasm say 
“Sure,” and show you his arms. 

Unless there is reason to suspect 
that he has taken a “fix” between the 
time he left the paroling institution 
and the time he got to the office, the 
major purpose of his first examination 
is to get the addict used to the idea. 
It is also important as a beginning in 
his perception of the officer in the role 
of expert. 

During this initial examination 
every effort should be made to reduce 
the addict’s fears and anxieties. He 
has been examined before by narcotic 
officers, and he is well aware of what 
their intentions were. His immediate 
covert response will tend to be in 
terms of these prior experiences. You 
should explain that, as he knows, your 
purpose for examining him is dif- 
ferent. For example, you might say, 
it is like going to the doctor for 
periodic x-rays after one has had 
tuberculosis. 

This approach usually reduces his 
fears somewhat and he becomes more 
prepared to accept the idea of examin- 
ations in what for him is a unique 
relationship. 

This physical examination is simply 
another tool which the parole officer 
can use as it is needed. It is a valuable 
tool when used therapeutically; when 
misused, it is dangerous. The impor- 
tant thing is that the addict be able 
to verbalize to you the details of his 
drug use. This provides final con- 
firmation of his status; it also provides 
a unique opportunity for the addict 
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to begin to learn to respond to his 
own drug behavior as he perceives the 
parole officer responds to it. 

Browbeating the addict during the 
initial interview (for instance, push- 
ing for a “deal” in which his freedom 
is bargained for the names of his 
sources of supply) is not treatment 
and is not a part of the parole officer’s 
legitimate role. 

Before this first interview is closed 
some agreement should be reached re- 
garding the frequency and nature of 
contacts. The addict should be told 
that you will see him from time to 
time at his home or place of employ- 
ment, but that in addition to these 
unplanned contacts, you wish to 
schedule periodic planned visits with 
him either at his home or in the 
office. These regular planned visits 
are interpreted as spots of time set 
aside by both the parole officer and 
the addict, solely to discuss and under- 
stand some of the problems the pa- 
rolee faces in his daily life and to 
allow physical examination when it is 
indicated. Obviously the frequency 
and duration of the planned sessions 
will depend, among other things, on 
the size of one’s caseload. Ideally, 
they should be scheduled for one hour 
once a week. The minimum might 
be, say, a half hour every two weeks. 

These planned contacts are impor- 
tant for a number of reasons. One of 
these is that an established pattern 
of “expected contacts” in the addict’s 
mind tends to increase the possibility 
of his experiencing some anxiety when 
he thinks of using the drug. This an- 
xiety is of course initially a product 
of the situation; he perceives the 
threat of what might happen to him 
if he misses his appointment and his 
parole officer finds out that he has 
been “using.” As the relationship 
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develops and the parole officer begins 
to take on increased emotional mean- 
ing to the addict, there is the pos- 
sibility that he will begin to inter- 
nalize his situationally produced an- 
xiety regarding use of the drug and 
so come to need the external situation 
less and less. 

Typically the addict is not mo- 
tivated to seek or accept any kind of 
continuous treatment. Usually, when 
he is “clean” he sees no need for 
help—it’s all a matter of will power. 
When he is hooked, he may want help 
but,.at that point, he is unable to 
make use of it. 

Fortunately the addict is ambi- 
valent. There is still a part of him 
that wants to abandon the addict role. 
This is the part the parole officer 
must support. 

If the addict’s parole is conditional 
on his attendance at therapeutic ses- 
sions with a psychologist (in Cali- 
fornia, a Parole Outpatient Clinic), 
the parole officer must accept full 
responsibility for the addict’s regular 
attendance. Here again, constant firm 
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pressure will usually be required—for 
“voluntary patients” as well as for 
those with conditional paroles. When 
faced with the threat of looking at 
himself, the addict will usually at- 
tempt to manipulate both the parole 
officer and the therapist in order to 
avoid the anxiety involved. These 
manipulative attempts must be viewed 
simply as another of the addict’s 
symptoms and handled as such. 


Treatment—Management 
Summarized 


Treatment-management of the ad- 
dict occurs in an expert-client rela- 
tionship characterized by (1) the of- 
ficer’s “understanding” of addiction 
behavior, (2) the addict’s emotional 
involvement with the parole officer, 
based on mutual respect and a percep- 
tion of the officer as a representative 
of society, (3) consensus constantly 
evolving between officer and client, 
and (4) the officer’s therapeutic use 
of authority to protect the commun- 
ity from the addict and the addict 
from himself. 
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and Psychodrama 


Group Psychotherapy 


for Drug Addicts 


LEwis YABLONSKY 
Assistant Professor, Sociology Department, University of Massachusetts* 


ARCOTICS addiction is essential- 

ly a sociological problem rooted 
in the complex factors of social dis- 
organization. These factors cause the 
addict’s defective socialization. Be- 
cause of this, he develops a weak 
personality structure that renders him 
ineffectual in dealing with what be- 
come painful, anxiety-producing social 
relationships. He attempts to avoid 
this anxiety by escaping into the 
euphoric state induced by drugs. He 
then usually discovers that the world 
of addiction is infinitely more painful 
than his previous situation, but by 
that time he is too dependent physio- 
logically and psychologically on nar- 
cotics to shift back without outside 
help, which may be difficult for him 
to accept even when it is available. 
As the addict puts it, he is “hooked.” 
Because the addict, even with psycho- 
therapeutic support, is unable to 
resist the extreme forces which impel 
him to continue his addiction, he 
must be institutionalized for effective 
therapy. 

Although this explanation of causa- 
lity is a condensation of the complex 
processes underlying addiction, it 
points up the possible usefulness of 
group therapy as a method for im- 
proving the addict’s ability to develop 


* At the time this article was prepared, Mr. 
Yablonsky was lecturer in criminology in the 
Department of Sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and director of the Crime Prevention 
Program, Morningside Heights, Inc., New 
York City. 


and maintain constructive social rela- 
tionships. 

This article describes my experience 
conducting fifteen experimental group 
psychotherapy-psychodrama sessions 
for narcotic addicts in an institution, 
and then turns to the principles and 
techniques of psychodrama itself. 

The fifteen sessions took place in 
two New York City institutions—eight 
at Riverside Hospital,! North Brothers 
Island, and seven at Rikers Island 
Penitentiary. The groups varied in 
size from twelve to twenty-five. They 
were not continuous, although a num- 
ber of participants attended more 
than one session. Some of the River- 
side Hospital groups included women. 
The Rikers Island groups included 
some men who had been sentenced 
for offenses other than addiction, but 
who had records of addiction. The 
few men in the Rikers groups who 
had no such record did have friends 
or relatives who were addicts. 

The fifteen sessions reached ap- 
proximately 200 offenders ranging in 
age from sixteen to thirty. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent were drug addicts; 

the others had had intimate contact 
with addicts. 

A primary goal of these sessions was 
to test the feasibility and effectiveness 
of group psychotherapy (a discussion 


+ An excellent article on the hospital’s gen- 
eral program is Harold Kraus, “Riverside 
Hospital,” The New York Physician, April, 
1957. 
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method) and psychodrama (an acting 
out method) for drug addicts in ap- 
praising and dealing with the experi- 
ence of social failure which often 
motivates their behavior. Interviews 
with the families and friends of some 
addicts, made over a four-year period 
in a neighborhood on the upper west 
side of Manhattan (during the time 
the writer directed a community 
crime prevention program) rounded 
out this study of social factors in nar- 
cotics addiction. ‘The conclusions 
based on this series of sessions and 
the field data are only tentative; but 
our knowledge of group psychotherapy 
with narcotic addicts is so sparse that 
some preliminary work of this kind 
has long been needed. 

Each of the sessions, which I con- 
ducted with the aid of a trained as- 
sistant, had three phases: (1) warm-up, 
(2) action, (3) discussion. Here is a 
small part of one typical session of 
twenty-one persons, taken from the 
tape recording of a two-hour session. 
“D” identifies the speaker as the direc- 
tor (Yablonsky); “P” as a member of 
the group; a number after the “P’’— 
“P,”, “P,”—indicates an individual 
member of the group. The doctor’s 
assistant, a woman who has been 
trained to act as an “auxiliary ego” 
in psychodrama sessions, is referred 
foes A. 


The Warm-up 


D: “As you know, these sessions have 
been set up to help you look into some 
of the problems which make you want 
to use drugs. Now this is the place, 


2Two pioneer attempts are described by 


J. L. Moreno and Betsy Buck in ‘“Psycho- 
drama of Drug Addiction,” Group Psycho- 
therapy, December, 1951, and by Eugene 
Eliasoph in “Concepts of Group Psychother- 
apy with Drug Addicts,” Group Psychother- 
apy, December, 1955. 


here in the hospital, where you can un- 
derstand these problems. 

“One way of getting at them is to 
discuss them individually, another is to 
discuss them with a group. We’ve found 
that in a group we get more angles of a 
problem, and that’s very helpful to you. 
More than that, acting out your rela- 
tionships in a problem situation with 
another member of the group who plays 
the required role helps you really dig 
into your problem. This method is called 
psychodrama. I will try to explain the 
action and its meaning as we go along. 

“Now to get the ball rolling let me 
ask the group this: What do you find 
usually happens—how do you feel— 
when you need a shot?” 


(The group is nervous and resistant 
at first but finally the ice is broken 
when one patient speaks up.) 


Pl: “Man, when you’re hooked you don’t 
think of anything. You just got to have 
it and you don’t think about why you 
want it.” 


(Group laughs nervously.) 


P2: “I know what he [D] means but I 
don’t see where it’s going to help me to 
talk about it here.” 


(Group gets into argument on wheth- 
er this kind of session would help: 
“What good is ‘therapy’?” ‘Who 
cares? I’m a junkie and I like it.” 
“This stuff is a lot of b.s.” The dis- 
cussion is encouraged by the director 
and the group becomes quite warmed 
up. Finally P3 hesitatingly enters the 
discussion.) 


P3: ‘I know damn well I’m sick of all 
this b.s., the chucks [nausea], the Man 
[policeman], being locked up, busted 
[arrested], and all this mess—I’ve had 
it but good. I don’t know about you cats, 
but man I wanna try.” 


(He gets considerable group approval 


through nods and agreement with 
him.) 
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The Action 


(The action phase of the session be- 
gins when P3 comes forward and 
begins to tell his story. He hesitates 
at first, but then gets more involved. 
He mentions how “good” his mother 
is, and how she tries to help him. 
This is a cue to the director.) 


D: “Do you discuss your problems with 
your mother?” 

P3: “Sometimes.” 

D: “What do you mean?” 

P3: “Oh, she means well, but it’s pretty 
hard to talk to her. She’s always yell- 
ing.” 

(He is very nervous and fidgety.) 

D: “Do you think my assistant here 
could play the role of your mother?” 

P3: “TI guess so.” 
(The scene is set up by the director 
as described by P3. It is his living 
room at home. The assistant plays 
the role of P3’s mother [M] as he has 
described her so far—a harsh and loud- 
voiced woman. After some fumbling, 
they warm up to the following ex- 
change.) 


M: “A boy your age should be out earn- 
ing a living. Why don’t you get a job?” 

P3: “Will you leave me alone? You 
know I try.” 

M: “You try? Hanging around on the 
corner with those bums is trying? You’re 
too stupid to do anything else. You’re 
going to be a lazy nogood bum like 
your father.” 

(The auxiliary does not know that 

P3’s mother took this attitude but 

makes a lucky guess at it. P3 smiles 

nervously and asks how the assistant 
knew that his mother acted this way. 

They resume playing the scene, he 

becomes more deeply involved, and 

they go into various dimensions of 
his family life in action.) 


“Will you get off my back? I’m try- 


ing 


M: The way you try you'll land right 
back in jail. I know you’re taking drugs 
again. You're ruining my life, just like 
your father.” 

P3: “I’m getting the hell out of here.” 

(He shouts this emotionally and starts 

to leave scene.) 


D: “Where do you go?” 

P3: “Where do you think?” 

(The other men laugh at this reply 
since they know he is going out to 
try to get a shot of drugs—obviously 
this situation is too painful for him. 
P3 acted out a number of other 
scenes: connecting with a pusher, 
meeting friends, and taking his shot. 
He also acted out a scene in which 
he reversed roles with his mother— 
the patient playing the role of his 
mother, the assistant acting as him— 
in which, by presenting his perception 
of his mother’s view of him, he began 
to see himself through her eyes. 
Through playing this scene, he also 
developed better understanding of her 
plight and her needs to dominate 
him.) 


Discussion 


(Next the men discuss what they 
have seen. The director helps them 
assimilate and synthesize what they 
have learned.) 


D: “What did this session, so courageous- 
ly acted out by P3, mean to you—any- 
body?” 

Pl: “Well, I don’t have that trouble with 
my mother, but my old man’s always on 
my back like that, and when they were 
acting I began to feel like he does [ point- 
ing to P3]. 

(Others in the group discuss similar 
problems and experiences. They come 
to a consensus that their parents “just 
don’t understand” them.) 


D: “What do you think causes parents 
to act this way?” 
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(A number of explanations are of- 
fered. Then P3 comments:) 


P3: “Well, when I was playing my mother, 
I began to feel like maybe she does; 
tired, alone, being on relief because the 
old man’s always out of work. I guess 
she screams at me because she has plenty 
of her own troubles. Maybe that’s why 
she’s always putting me down.” 

D: “Another thing you might think 
about is that when she tells you how in- 
significant and stupid you are, you be- 
lieve her. This cuts you down personally 
to the point where you feel like a no 
body and very inferior. Maybe then you 

- take a shot to put yourself, as you say, 
‘on top of the world.’” 


(The group becomes involved in an 
intense discussion of these aspects of 
P3’s problems and bring their own 
problems into the discussion. The 
director summarizes some of the 
points brought out in the session.) 


D: “Let me briefly summarize some 
things raised here for you to think about. 
One, your desire for drugs probably 
stems from your problems with other 
people and from an overwhelming desire 
to avoid the anxiety and pain which re- 
sult from having to face these people and 
these relationship problems. Two, these 
problems often come from your rela- 
tions with your parents. Try to under- 
stand what’s going on with them. What 
are their problems? Three, perhaps you 
get “put down” by them because of their 
own difficulties and their lack of ability 
to understand you. Four, even though 
they constantly tell you you’re no good, 
that doesn’t necessarily mean they’re 
right. But when you believe it, you 
feel like a nobody and turn to drugs 
to bolster yourselves. Five, you can see 
how you all have somewhat similar 
problems. In fact, most people do. We 
all live in the same society. You shouldn’t 
feel different or guilty about these prob- 
lems. Talk them over with the staff here 
whenever you can. Also, it’s important 
that you discuss them with each other.” 


Psychodrama Technique 

There are numerous clinical tech- 
niques* used to aid the addict to 
produce relevant life situations, to 
reveal things that are important in the 
scenes played, and to give direction 
to the session. Appropriate tech- 
niques are applied in the course of a 
session at the moment when they seem 
indicated, and are not usually planned 
in advance. It is essential that the 
director be sensitive to the group's 
structure so that his use of these tech- 
niques will spark the action, encour- 
age the participants, and produce 
maximum insight for the members of 
the group. Timing is also crucial. 

Four important techniques used in 
these experimental session were (1) 
role reversal; (2) the double; (3) 
soliloquy; and (4) the mirror. 

1. Role ReversalRole reversal 
was the technique used when P3 acted 
the role of his mother, and the assist- 
ant, who had been acting as his 
mother, became P3. Role reversal has 
the following characteristics: 

(a) The addict playing the role of 
a “relevant-other” often begins to feel 
like, and understand, the other 
person in the given situation. He may 
become more sensitive to and more 
understanding of the other’s feelings. 

(b) Role reversal helps the addict 


see himself as if in a mirror. P3, in} 
playing the role of his mother, saw J 
himself as she sees him—through the § 


eyes of another. This gives him in- 
sight about himself. 
(c) Role reversal often makes the 


addict more spontaneous by shifting f 


* Psychodrama as a means of resolving in- 
terpersonal problems originated with J. LJ 
Moreno in 1923. He has pioneered in its 
development internationally for more than 
thirty years. For a more complete discussion, j 
see especially his classic work, Who Shall 
Survive, New York, Beacon House, 1953. 
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peutic benefits. The therapist is 
frequently challenged to produce new 
methods and techniques on the spot 
to meet the needs of the group. His 
therapeutic imagination is guided in 
such critical moments by his knowl- 
edge of the forces propelling the be- 
havior of the group. 


The Group-Individual Relationship 


In group psychotherapy, the group 
is primary. But the inextricable rela- 
tionship of group to individual is 
considered at all points. Although 
ene or the other may be the focus 
of therapeutic activity at a particular 
time in a session, the director is 


aware that, to help resolve problems, 
his focus must be on the network of 
relationships, on the necessity of un- 
derstanding the individual's social 
relationships in order to understand 
him. Therefore an integral part of 


this form of therapy is to help the 
addict understand himself in his 
unique social atom, or system of rela- 
tionships. 

Although one individual’s specific 
problem may be in the foreground 
during a session, the director must 
recognize other group members’ vary- 
ing involvements in the session, ac- 
cording to their own needs. Often 
someone in the group, seemingly not 
actively involved, may be getting more 
out of the session than the acting-out 
member. After one session, a member 
of the institution’s staff told me that 
he had just seen his relationship to 
his own mother acted out by one 
of the inmates. Although the officer 
could not actively participate in the 
session, he felt he had _ benefited 
greatly by seeing his own problem in 
action. Very often a “quiet” member 
of the group is benefiting more than 
a seemingly active member. 


It may appear that the subject act- 
ing out his problem is dominating the 
situation; however, the skilled psycho- 
dramatist is continuously assessing the 
group’s reactions and its changing 
structure for maximum therapeutic 
effects for all members of the group. 

The director must also consider the 
effect of a session on persons not 
present, yet affected—for example, the 
addict’s family and friends. Because 
the addict’s perceptions of his inter- 
personal relationships are dealt with 


in psychodrama, the sessions may pro- | 


duce therapeutic effects on many 
more individuals than those in the 
group itself. Group members educat- 
ed to deal more intelligently with 
their milieu may become agents to- 
ward a therapeutic society. The youth 
who understands his mother better 
after playing her role may treat her 
with greater understanding. 


Behavioral Re-education 


The techniques and methods used 
are adapted to the group’s needs; they 
are not dictated to the group. The 
axiom of psychodrama—and group 
therapy in general—is to do what helps 
the subject and the group most. This 


means fostering the patient’s spon- | 
taneous abilities and encouraging him | 


to test alternative solutions to prob- 
lems in action. In the course of these 
tests, he sharpens his insight into the 


dynamics and the structure of thef 


groups to which he belongs. 


However, the major goal is not in- f 


sight (although insight is important) ; 
it is improving the addict’s ability to 
be more effective in his social rela- 


tions; to perceive old situations inj 
new ways or at least to reorganize old § 


perceptions in a way that makes bet- 
ter responses possible. 
The addict is encouraged to con- 
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front difficult situations and act ef- 
fectively in them. He is being re- 
socialized in action. This is important 
for many addicts, who can intellectual- 
ize being “cured” on the verbal level, 
yet often slide back to old ways when 
they return to the community. 

Problem-producing conditions are 
seen more clearly in psychodrama 
than in many other forms of therapy. 
The addict “actually” faces his 
parents or the drug pusher in a ses- 
sion. Immediate problems, born of 
group interaction, are dealt with in 
situ. An individual can test his 
ability to resist drugs on the spot. 

These experiences modify the live 
situations which occur with significant 
people outside the therapy group. 
Through the use of auxiliary egos and 
other techniques the addict can have 
corrective emotional experiences. De- 
featist, repetitive patterns typical of 
the addict can readily be seen and 
treated. Distortions in his perception 
of interpersonal relationship become 
recognized, and attempts are made to 
achieve more realistic views “on the 
spot.” Group members can and do 
express insights and form new rela- 
tionships with each other which can 
be made therapeutic for them at the 
time they occur in the session. 

A warmed-up spontaneous group of 
others with similar problems can pro- 
duce, for the addict, many dimensions 
of his true-life situation which would 
not occur to him alone. Often no 
“interpretation” or “analysis” is 
needed, as the subject is fully ex- 
periencing a problem situation in all 
its dimensions, giving his own ana- 
lysis in terms of action, thus produc- 
ing integrated “action catharsis” as 
well as understanding of the action. 
The addict often discovers that he can 
handle his real problem after he finds 
he has done so in psychodramatic 


action. This approach comes closer 
to the realities of human experiences 
than perhaps many other therapeutic 
formats, for the simple reason that the 
problem is often lived out more in- 
tensively and extensively than “real 
life’ would permit. Because of the 
group, the psychodramatic world has 
a “surplus reality” which includes 
more dimensions of a problem than 
the addict would be allowed to ex- 
perience by himself in real life. He 
can also test behavior which in real 
life he would fear to act out because 
of possible punishment. 


In the therapeutic setting errors of 
behavior or judgment are not con- 
demned. This makes the subject more 
spontaneous and encourages him to 
express how he really feels. 


For example: one withdrawn youth 
who had an overdominating father 
acted out his great hostility toward 
his parent in a psychodramatic scene. 
He cursed and condemned his father, 
psychodramatically played by another 
addict. The “father” told the subject, 
“Instead of going through life blam- 
ing me for your troubles, why don’t 
you straighten yourself out?” This 
was an experience the youth had not 
been permitted in life, but he was 
allowed to experience this “surplus 
reality” in psychodrama. After the 
enactment, the youth said he now had 
the courage to approach his real 
father and act this out with him. Of 
course, additional action with his 
psychodramatic “father” was helpful 
to him. This took place not only in 
the formal sessions, but also, as the 
director had encouraged, between the 
youths during the week, when the 
psychodramatic director was not pre- 
sent. They then checked back in with 
the therapist for an evaluation of their 
informal sessions. 
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Psychodrama attempts to get be- 
neath the surface behavior to the 
underlying feelings of the addict. In 
action, facial expressions, gestures, 
body positions, and pauses often be- 
lie the spoken word. In one session 
an addict in a scene with his “parole 
officer” verbalized all of the correct 
comments: “I think I got it made okay 
this time. No more junk for me— 
I’ve had it.” As he did this his facial 
expressions, his clenched fists, and 
other bodily behavior revealed an- 
other response underlying his words. 
This was spotted quickly by other 
addict members of the group. One 
came forward spontaneously, began 
“doubling” for the patient, and said 
in essence: “Man, am I giving this 
p.o. a snow job.” The subject smiled 
and admitted his underlying feelings 
did not coincide with his verbaliza- 
tion. Of course this had implications 
for his “double,” as well as for other 
members of the group. 

When a conflict is clarified and un- 
derstood, the subject and the group 
can experience how it feels to handle 
it effectively at the time. If they can- 
not handle it to their satisfaction, the 
action may be repeated until the an- 
xiety and conflict of the problem are 
reduced or resolved. Reality testing 
and evaluation are taking place dur- 
ing the session itself. The addict and 
the group learn to live and to com- 
municate more directly. 


These experimental sessions in- 
dicated that when an addict has not 
resolved an issue or conflict satisfac- 
torily, the difficulty repeats itself in 
the psychodramatic session, and can 
be detected by the group. However, 
when the addict has satisfactorily 
worked out his problem, this is clear 
in the group session. Later verifica- 
tion in life confirms the solution, but 
successful prognosis is already visible 
in the psychodrama. 

Although this report by no means 
purports to present a panacea for drug 
addiction, it proposes psychodrama 
and group psychotherapy as additional 
measures available for working to- 
ward a solution of the drug addiction 
problem. 

Underlying the whole problem are 
the fundamental dislocations and dis- 
organization of the overall social 
framework, which produce, through 
defective socialization, individuals 
unable to develop and maintain con- 
structive social relationships. This 
social inability impels them to avoid 
normative patterns of behavior and 
to participate in such forms of de- 
viance as theft, alcoholism, assault, 
and the use of drugs as a means of 
escape from the pain and anxiety of 
“normative reality.” The group 
methods described in this statement 
indicate a hopeful direction for amel- 
iorating this unfortunate condition in 
our society. 
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Letter to the Editor 


To THE EpITor: 


It has been pointed out to me by 
an observant reader that in my ar- 
ticle, “Recidivism Statistics” (NPPA 
Journal, July, 1958), I used a faulty 
computation. At page 236 I had the 
following: “The National Prisoner 
Statistics for 1950 reports that for all 
state and federal prisons and reforma- 
tories, there were about 80,000 dis- 
charges as against a total population 
at the end of the year of 166,000. If 
three-fifths of the discharged prisoners 
became recidivists, almost 50,000 of 
each year’s discharges would be re- 
turned to prison, where they would 
remain considerably longer than a 
year. Assuming they stayed four years 
on the average, in a four-year period 
alone the number of discharged 
prisoners returned to prison would be 
about 200,000. But in 1950 the grand 
total of all prisoners was about 
166,000. The rate is impossible.” 

The figures used to illustrate the 
impossibility are illogical because a 
cumulative rate was being used as an 
annual rate. The calculation would 
be correct only if all the recidivism 
occurred the first year out. Of course 
this is not the way it happens; hence, 
the unsound result. Although I had 
in mind a cumulative rate, I unwit- 
tingly used the total cumulative rate 
as an annual one, and the dazzling 
“proof” burns out. However, I don’t 
think any major point in my article 
depends on this particular calculation. 


The speculation should be tied down 
to data, and it is regrettable that we 
do not have the necessary information 
in this country. 


I had the benefit of reading the 
other articles in the recidivism issue 
only after they appeared. They shed 
light on one of the questions raised 
in this erroneous computation: What 
is the cumulative recidivism rate, 
year by year? Thorsten Sellin had 
something on that, but not U.S. ma- 
terial. At page 247 of his article he 
gives the cumulative risk of convic- 
tion of a subsequent crime for first, 
second, and third male offenders, in 
Sweden. In general, the first year’s 
recidivism rate is by far the highest, 
and the second and third year’s sub- 
stantially more than in later years. 
Thus for first offenders, there is a 
total recidivism rate after ten years of 
21.5 per cent. The percentage for the 
first year is 6.6 per cent, which is 31 
per cent of the total recidivists for 
the ten years. In four years 68 per 
cent of all those who will recidivate 
in ten years have already done so. 

Another question involved is, How 
much of our prison population is an 
accumulation of long-term prisoners? 
What kinds of prisoners are they; do 
they require long terms? What is ac- 
complished with them? That would 
begin to move from statistics to case 
study and study of treatment, which 
is what should happen. 

So. RUBIN 
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gation. From 1923 to 1942 he had a 


Durir 
a colon 
Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge of the cil of Judges at an emergency meeting | Merit 2 
United States District Court in the of the Council on December 11. Judge | several 
District of Columbia, died November Murrah succeeds Bolitha J. Laws, | assistan 
14 in George Washington Hospital, whose death left the chairmanship | member 
Washington, D.C. Judge Laws was a_ open. mission 
member of NPPA’s Board of Trustees Under Judge Murrah’s guidance, loyalty 
and chairman of the Advisory Council the Advisory Council will undertake [ to the 
of Judges. He was 67. its next major project—the prevention } Board. 
-Judge Laws was admitted to the and correction of youth crime within Durii 
Washington bar in 1913 and shortly the framework of the Council's effort | New Y 
afterward was appointed assistant to strengthen the administration of } Dean J 
United States attorney for the District justice. the bo: 
of Columbia. In 1920 he entered the Judge Murrah, who is 54, received | for Chi 
New York law firm of Root, Clark, an LL.B. degree from the University | dent of 
Buckner, and Ballantine. He returned of Oklahoma in 1927, and was ad- | Board, 
to Washington in 1921 to become liti- mitted to the Oklahoma bar the next | Board | 
gation counsel and assistant general year. He began his career on the fed- 
counsel of the United States Shipping eral bench in 1937, when he was ap- Boyd 
Board’s Emergency Fleet Corporation. pointed judge of the United States } staff Ni 
In 1922 he became the law partner of District Court. In 1940 he moved to } bation 
Paul B. Cromelin. That association the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals. | nile Cc 
lasted until 1938, when President In 1954 he was awarded the Distin- } had do 
Franklin D. Roosevelt named him As-_ guished Service citation of the Univer- [| student 
sociate Justice of the Federal District sity of Oklahoma, and an LL.D. de- | burgh : 
Court in Washington. In 1943 he was_ gree from Oklahoma City University. Mr. 
designated Judge of the United States ® four ye 
Emergency Court of Appeals, and two Kenneth D. Johnson, dean emeritus | zen Ac 
years later he was appointed Chief of the New York School of Social § signed 
Judge of the District Court. He pre- Work of Columbia University, died | mittees 
sided in cases involving many well- on November 6 at Orleans, Mass. He § the las 
known defendants, including George was 60. of the 
Sylvester Viereck and William Dudley He had been dean from 1949 until § progra: 
Pelley, former Representative Andrew _ last June 2, when he had to leave be- § staff h 
J. May and Henry and Murray Gars- cause of failing health. He began a § Prison 
son, Henry W. (The Dutchman) year’s leave of absence on July 1, when § land. 
Grunewald, Ezra Pound, and Gerhart he moved from New York to Orleans. 
Eisler. Dean Johnson’s wide interest in Judg 
e welfare problems encompassed emo- § Cuyah 
Alfred P. Murrah, judge of the tionally disturbed and delinquent chil- § present 
Tenth Circuit United States Court of dren, housing, court reforms, proba- § the U1 
Appeals, Oklahoma City, was elected tion, public health, and racial segre- § land | 
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general law practice in Boston; he also 
served at a Harvard clinic for juve- 
niles in trouble and as juvenile court 
judge in Quincy, Mass. 

During World War II he served as 
a colonel and received the Legion of 
Merit award. After the war he held 
several federal posts; he was a special 
assistant to the Secretary of War, a 
member of President Truman’s com- 
mission to study the federal employee 
loyalty program, and general counsel 
to the National Security Resources 
Board. 

During the time he served at the 
New York School of Social Work, 
Dean Johnson was also chairman of 
the board of the Citizen’s Committee 
for Children of New York City, presi- 
dent of the New York State Welfare 
Board, and a member of the NPPA 
Board of Trustees. 

& 

Boyd C. McDivitt left the NPPA 
staff November 1 to become chief pro- 
bation officer of the Pittsburgh Juve- 
nile Court. It was in this court that he 
had done his field work as a graduate 
student at the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Social Work. 

Mr. McDivitt was with NPPA for 
|} four years—three years with the Citi- 
zen Action Program as consultant as- 
signed to the state citizen action com- 
mittees in Michigan and Indiana, and 
| the last year as consultant in charge 
of the Advisory Council of Judges 
program. Before joining the NPPA 
staff he was executive director of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Association of Mary- 
land. 























































e 
Judge Harry L. Eastman, of the 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, was 
presented a citation on October 22 by 
the United Appeal of Greater Cleve- 
land (Community Chest-Red Cross) 
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for his thirty-two years of distinguish- 
ed service in the court and the com- 
munity. Four hundred civic leaders at- 
tending a luncheon meeting of the 
United Appeal witnessed the cere- 
mony. 

a 

Herbert B. Evans, assistant counsel 
to Gov. Averell Harriman, was ap- 
pointed as a member of the New York 
State parole board on September 28, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Lee B. Mailler, who had left 
because of poor health. Mr. Evans, 38, 
is the first Negro to serve on the board. 

If Gov. Rockefeller sends Mr. 
Evans’ name to the Senate this month 
for confirmation of the appointment, 
he will serve to June 18, 1960. 

e 

During the last year and a half, 
about twenty long-term penitentiary 
prisoners in Canada have been al- 
lowed temporary paroles as an experi- 
ment in rehabilitation. The effect on 
the outgoing prisoner’s chances of sur- 
vival as a normal member of Canadian 
society is considered good by correc- 
tion workers, and the procedure may 
be included in changes which will be 
made during the next few years as 
part of a general overhaul of handling 
of prisoners. 

The prisoner on a long sentence— 
usually five years or more—is allowed 
out under supervision when he is 
within sight of his release. He may 
spend an evening at a hockey game 
with someone interested in his prob- 
lems—for example, a worker with a 
prison aftercare agency like the John 
Howard Society—or he may be allowed 
to spend a week end with relatives, 
returning to the penitentiary after 
each excursion. One of the first pris- 
oners chosen for the experiment, a 
man at the federal penitentiary at 
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New Westminster, B.C., had a job 
during his last two weeks of imprison- 
ment. His lunchbox was packed in the 
penitentiary in the morning, and after 
each day’s work on the outside he 
knocked on the penitentiary door for 
readmittance. This temporary release 
experiment has proved to be especially 
important preparation for women 
prisoners’ return to society. 


Group psychotherapy in correc- 
tional institutions could reduce the 
number of recidivists by 50 per cent, 
if used in conjunction with the New 
York State Employment Service, ac- 
cording to Martin B. Haskell, presi- 
dent of the New York chapter of the 
American Society of Group Psycho- 
therapy and Psychodrama, criminol- 
ogy lecturer at the College of the City 
of New York, and placement director 
for adolescent delinquents at Berk- 
shire Industrial Farm at Canaan, N.Y. 
Addressing the annual conference of 
the New York chapter on November 
23, he asserted that correctional insti- 
tutions were delinquent in failing to 
provide group psychotherapy for in- 
mates, and blamed the opposition 
of “high-status professional people” 
whom he described as psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented practitioners in psychi- 
atry or social work. Because their own 
methods have not yet produced “im- 
portant successes,” he observed, “they 
find it difficult to acknowledge that 
‘inferior’ forms of group therapy or 
role-training might succeed.” 

Mr. Haskell suggested that at each 
correctional institution a subcommit- 
tee consisting of a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist, and a sociologist could de- 
termine the therapeutic program ap- 
propriate to each individual. A simi- 


lar committee would determine pro- 
grams for probationers and parolees. 
He urged that a comprehensive group 
therapy and role training program be 
organized for inmates of Rikers Island 
Penitentiary. The average population 
there is 2,000. About fifty therapists 
would be needed; calculating their 
average salary at $6,000, he estimated 
the annual cost at $300,000. A similar 
service for parolees from the peniten- 
tiary would be about the same, he 
said. 

“This sort of therapeutic program 
used in conjunction with the special 
job-placement facilities of the New 
York State Employment Service could 
reduce recidivism by as much as 50 
per cent. The cost is inconsequential 
if such results can be obtained,” he 
stated. 

He asked for “a major investiga- 
tion” of such a program’s possibilities 
by three “public-spirited social scien- 
tists”: Prof. Wellman J. Warner, na- 
tional secretary of the American Soci- 
ological Society; Dr. Leonard S. Cot- 
trell, Jr., psychologist and expert in 
role therapy; and Sanford Bates, for- 
mer director of the federal prison sys- 


A recent grant of $740,000 by the 
Ford Foundation established a Youth 
Development Center at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The Center will follow a three- 
point program of training, demon- 
stration, and research in delinquency. 
It has begun its work with an inven- 
tory of all agencies engaged in the 


delinquency in the Syracuse area. 
Finla G. Crawford, vice chancellor 
of the University, is director of the 
Center. Kenneth W. Kindelsperger is 
its executive officer. Richard D. 
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Greene, former chief probation of- 
ficer of Onondaga County Children’s 
Court, is an associate at the Center. 

e 

The following are some of the 
changes in child welfare services re- 
sulting from recent amendments to 
social security laws: 

1. Grants of federal funds will now 
be in direct proportion to the state’s 
total child population and in inverse 
proportion to the state’s per capita in- 
come; however, no state will receive 
less than the sum it received prior to 
the amendments. 

2. Beginning with the 1960 fiscal 
year, state and local funds must match 
federal child welfare funds. (States 
were formerly required to pay part of 
the cost only for services in predomi- 
nantly rural areas.) 

3. Federal funds can now be used 
to return runaway children up to the 
age of 18 to their own communities in 
another state. (Formerly the age limit 
was 16.) These funds are available 
only when costs cannot be met by the 
parents or the person or agency legally 
responsible for the child’s support. 

4. When a state certifies that it does 
not need its federal child welfare 
funds, the money can be reallocated 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

5. An Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services (twelve persons to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) will report 
findings and recommendations to the 
Secretary and to Congress by January 
1, 1960. 

e 

The first annual course for news- 
men in crime news analysis and re- 
porting will be held March 23-28, 
1959, at Northwestern University. It 


is jointly sponsored by the Univer- 
sity’s School of Law and its Medill 
School of Journalism. Made possible 
by a Ford Foundation grant, the 
course will include discussions, by 
judges, experienced trial lawyers, and 
newsmen, of the causes of crime and 
delinquency and concepts and practi- 
cal problems of probation and parole, 
as well as police work, legal prin- 
ciples and practices, and the question 
of privacy vs. secrecy in court. At- 
tendance is open to all journalists re- 
sponsible for evaluating crime news. 
A few full tuition scholarships are 
available to cover the attendance fee 
of $100. To register, or to obtain fur- 
ther information, write to Prof. Fred 
E. Inbau, Northwestern University 
School of Law, Lake Shore Drive and 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Three schools of social work—the 
School of Social Service Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago, the 
School of Social Work of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and the Hunter Col- 
lege School of Social Work—have ex- 
panded their programs to include 
special work in correction. 


e The University of Chicago’s School 
of Social Service Administration has 
announced the appointment of 
Charles H. Shireman to its faculty to 
organize and direct a graduate train- 
ing program in juvenile delinquency 
and correction to begin next Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Shireman is a graduate of the 
School of Social Welfare, University 
of California at Los Angeles. He has 
worked for the Advisory Staff to the 
U.S. High Commission to Germany, 
the California Youth Authority, and 
the King County Juvenile Court in 
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Seattle. Since 1954 he has been the 
director of the Hyde Park Youth 
Project of the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago, a pioneer ef- 
fort in community prevention and 
treatment of delinquency. 

In addition to this new program in 
correction, the School of Social Service 
Administration is initiating two other 
sequences—one in social group work, 
and one in community organization— 
to begin next fall. Mary Louise Som- 
ers will organize and direct the new 
social group work program; Thomas 
D. Sherrard, the community organiza- 
tion sequence. 

Scholarships and fellowships are 
available for all three programs. In- 
formation about graduate study in 
social work at the University can be 
obtained from the Dean, School of 
Social Service Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


e The University of Missouri School 
of Social Work has appointed an 
assistant professor of social work to 
be in charge of the field work teaching 
and placement of graduate students. 
The new staff member is Dale G. 
Hardman, who has done juvenile 
court work; casework, child welfare 
consultation, and supervision of pa- 
rolee placement at the Utah State In- 
dustrial School at Ogden; and voca- 
tional rehabilitation at the Utah State 
Prison. (JOURNAL readers will recall 
his articles in the July, 1957 and Jan- 
uary, 1958 issues.) 

The field assignments under Hard- 
man’s charge are professional intern- 
ships in correction agencies or institu- 
tions. Students are under the imme- 
diate supervision of the institution or 
agency personnel with whom they 
work, but they are also closely super- 
vised by School of Social Work staff. 


Prof. Arthur W. Nebel, director of 
the School of Social Work, said when 
he announced the new appointment 
that the School has been urged for 
several years by state and private cor- 
rectional agencies to expand its ac- 
tivities in correction to meet the grow- 
ing demand for social workers in the 
field. Isaac Gurman, director of the 
St. Louis Bureau for Men, a private 
rehabilitation agency, has especially 
stressed the value to the school of a 
liaison man to handle placements. 


e Hunter College’s Louis M. Rabi- 
nowitz School of Social Work is offer- 
ing an evening course in “Social Work 
in Authoritative Settings” during the 
spring semester, 1959, taught by Prof. 
Irving Weisman. Designed for non- 
matriculated part-time students, the 
course can be taken by persons with 
experience in an authoritative agency 
(with the permission of the instruc- 
tor) even if they do not have the pre- 
requisite courses in casework or group 
work. It will cover social work with 
individuals and groups in authorita- 
tive settings, including residences for 
children and adults; and the influ- 
ence of authoritative supervision on 
behavior and its implications for so- 
cial work practice. Methods of treat- 
ment will be studied via case and 
group records and field visits as well 
as lectures and discussion. Fee for the 
course is $25. Information can be ob- 
tained from the School of Social 


Work, Hunter College, 695 Park Ave- . 


nue, New York 21, N.Y. 
* 

Fellowships for advanced study in 
the social work-social science program 
at the School of Social Work of the 
University of Michigan are available 
through grants from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health and the 
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Russell Sage Foundation. Stipends for 
this interdepartmental program range 
from $600 to $3,600 annually, includ- 
ing dependency allowances. The pro- 
gram offers degrees combining social 
work with sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, psychology, or economics, and 
prepares students for careers in re- 
search, teaching, and policy develop- 
ment in social welfare. 

Applications for fellowships will be 
received up to February 1, 1959; ad- 
missions applications, up to June 1. 
Information and application forms 
can be obtained from Dr. Henry 
Meyer, Chairman, Supervising Com- 
mittee for the Doctoral Program in 
Social Work and Social Science, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Conferences 
Mar. 18-20: 1959 Annual Meeting of 


the Middle Atlantic States Conference 
of Correction, at the Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, New York. Changing Times 
and New Trends in Correction will 
be the theme. 

The Program Committee, under the 
chairmanship of John A. Morhart, 
chief probation officer for Somerset 
County, N.J., has scheduled the fol- 
lowing workshops: (1) Effective Re- 
lationship in Communication with the 
Offender, (2) Domestic Relations 
Problems, (3) Case Recording in Cor- 
rectional Services, (4) Rules and Reg- 
ulations Covering Probation, Institu- 
tions, and Parole, (5) Techniques in 
Communicating with the Community, 
(6) Experimental Projects. Workshop 
chairmen are (1) Al Saylor, Chief, 
Federal Probation Office, New York 
Southern District Court; (2) Judge 
Elwood Melson, Family Court of New 
Castle County, Del.; (3) Joseph Shelly, 


Chief Probation Officer, Kings County, 
N.Y.; (4) chairman not yet selected; 
(5) Paul J. Gernert, Chairman, Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole; (6) Dr. F. 
Lovell Bixby, Director, Division of 
Parole, State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, New Jersey. 
Among the panelists selected thus far 
are: Delaware—Ralph Turner; Mary- 
land—Ralph S. Falconer, Thomas P. 
MacCarthy, Wallace Reidt, John A. 
Wallace; New Jersey—Geoffrey Ber- 
rian, Albert Elias, Fred Haley; New 
York—William Cashel, Meyer Dis- 
kind, Robert R. Hannum, Joseph 
Maxwell; Pennsylvania—Edmund G. 
Burbank, Ephraim Gomberg, Fre- 
derick Gruenwald. 


Mar. 30-Apr. 2: American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, at the Shera- 
ton Palace Hotel, San Francisco. More 
than 4,000 specialists in human be- 
havior, including psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and edu- 
cators, are expected to attend this 
thirty-sixth annual conference, the 
Association’s first West Coast meet- 
ing. Key disciplines in the team ap- 
proach to prevention and treatment 
of behavior problems work together in 
the Association. 


The opening session on the evening 
of March 30 will include addresses by 
Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel laureate in 
chemistry and professor of chemistry 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Dr. Weston LaBarre, 
author and associate professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology at Duke Uni- 
versity. The presidential address will 
be delivered by Dr. Stanislaus Szurek, 
professor of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of California Medical School and 
director of children’s services at the 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute, San Francisco. 
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A wide variety of topics will be cov- 
ered in about sixty scientific papers 
and forty workshop sessions, with an 
emphasis on social and cultural as- 
pects of mental health, treatment 
methods, and research. Among topics 
scheduled for discussion and of par- 
ticular interest to those in correction 
are mental health rehabilitation pro- 
grams and their evaluation, therapy 
with children with school problems, 
therapy with economically deprived 
children with emotional disturbances, 
disorders in learning, problems of 
adolescence, juvenile delinquency, res- 
idential treatment programs, and day- 
care programs for severely disturbed 
children. 

Non-members can attend the con- 
ference. Further information is avail- 
able from Dr. Marion F. Langer, 
Executive Secretary, American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y., or from the 
chairman of the San Francisco ar- 
rangements committee, Dr. Donald 
Shaskan, Veterans’ Administration, 
49-4th, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


May 24-28: Canadian Congress of Cor- 
rections, University of British Colum- 
bia. The Fauteux Report and _ its 
repercussions indicate that sweeping 
changes in correction and penal re- 
form are under way, making this sec- 
ond Canadian Congress an important 
event. Two of the major topics to be 
discussed in workshops are “What 
Kind of Prisons Do We Need?” (Dr. 
P. A. H. Baan, psychiatrist and direc- 
tor of Observation Centre and Clinic 
for Psychopathic Offenders, Utrecht, 
Holland), and “Non-Institutional 
Services for the Offender’ (Thomas 
McHugh, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, New York). 





There will be two special sessions: 
“Significant Correctional Develop- 
ments in India, Russia, and South 
America” (Manuel Lopez-Rey, Chief 
of Section of Social Defence, United 
Nations), and “The Police and the 
Courts and Interpreters of Society” 
(co-sponsored by the Vancouver Bar 
Association). 

A public meeting will be held on 
“Can the Citizen Decide What He 
Pays for in Corrections?” with Hugh 
Klare, Executive Secretary, The How- 
ard League for Penal Reform, Lon- 
don. 

Special transportation arrangements 
for auto, bus, train, and plane travel 
have been made. The Registration 
Committee has worked out a plan 
whereby $50 entitles a delegate to 
registration fee, plus six nights ac- 
commodation, six breakfasts, four 
lunches, and three dinners. For fur- 
ther information write the Congress 
of Corrections, 435 West Broadway, 
Vancouver 10, B.C. 


May 24-29: 1959 National Conference 
on Social Welfare, in San Francisco. 
Host for this eighty-sixth “annual 
forum” is the United Community 
Fund of San Francisco. A new exhibit 
hall (added to the Civic Auditorium 
since the last—1955—annual forum 
was held in San Francisco) will house 
the Employment Service and the Com- 
bined Book Exhibit for the forum. 

Week long tours from Chicago and 
Kansas City, Mo., for persons on their 
way to and from the Conference, and 
a special post-Conference trip to Ha- 
waii, are being arranged at low cost. 

For information on _ registration, 
housing, exhibits, or the special travel 
tours, write to the NCSW, 22 West 
Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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May 31-June 3: 1959 National Insti- 
tute on Crime and Delinquency, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
from Sunday, May 31 to Wednesday, 
June 3. Its joint sponsors are the Mas- 
sachusetts Probation Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, the New England Conference 
on Probation, Parole, and Crime Pre- 
vention, and NPPA. 

A minimum of fifteen different 
workshop subjects will cover all 
phases of the problems pertinent to 
the Institute. All groups with a com- 
mon interest in it—including judges, 
lawyers and prosecutors, police, social 
and welfare agencies, and schools— 
have been asked to help arrange the 
program, and national experts have 
been invited to participate. 

Swampscott is twelve miles from 
Boston, seven miles from Logan In- 
ternational Airport. 

Chairman of the Institute’s General 
Committee is Martin P. Davis. Elliot 
Sands is chairman of the Program 
Committee. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 4: The American Cor- 
rectional Association, Hotel Ameri- 
cana, Miami, will convene two weeks 
earlier in 1959 than it had originally 
announced. New dates are Sunday, 
August 30 to Friday, September 4 
(changed from September 13-18). 
Several groups may meet just prior 
to the American Correctional Associ- 
ation conference—the Interstate Pa- 
role Compact, Salvation Army, Volun- 
teers of America, and American 
Catholic Chaplains. 
aS 
The First International Congress on 
Clinical Criminology, which met in 
Rome in April, 1958, took as its theme 
the study of the delinquent personal- 
ity and the determination of a method 


of investigating it. The Congress was 
under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Society of Criminology and the 
Institute of Criminal Anthropology 
at the University of Rome. Its pro- 
ceedings have been published in the 
May-June, 1958 issue of Rassegni di 
Studi Penitenziari, the official bi- 
monthly publication of the Ministero 
di Grazia e Giustizia. Editors of the 
proceedings were Dr. Pasquale Quag- 
lione and Dr. Franco Ferracuti, a 
member of NPPA. 


One speaker so persuasive that he 
convinced himself is St. Paul Chief of 
Police William F. Proetz. After he 
spoke at NPPA’s 1958 Institute on 
Crime and Delinquency, Chief Proetz 
suggested to the Minnesota Probation, 
Parole, and Correctional Administra- 
tors Association, which meets monthly, 
that it include on its agenda a meet- 
ing with law enforcement officials in 
their state for mutual enlightenment 
about their respective duties and 
needs. Two meeings were arranged as 
a result. 


The October meeting of the admin- 
istrators (whose chairman is John K. 
Donohue, chief probation officer of 
Ramsey County, Minn.) was held with 
five county attorneys, including two 
from the counties of which Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul are the seats. 
George Scott, Hennepin County attor- 
ney, was the speaker; he described the 
county attorney’s role in enforcing 
criminal law and suggested avenues of 
cooperation between probation inves- 
tigators and attorneys on the disposi- 
tion of cases. The discussion after the 
speech explored further means of 
cooperation between parole, proba- 
tion, and prosecuting staffs. 
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Six sheriffs and five chiefs of police 
participated in the November meet- 
ing of the correctional administrators 
group. Chief Proetz used the text of 
his National Institute speech as the 
basis for an exploration of the role of 
law enforcement officers in juvenile 
and adult crime control. At this meet- 
ing those present decided that proba- 
tion and parole officers would par- 
ticipate in police training institutes 
in the cities represented—Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, South St. Paul, Duluth, 
and Hastings. 


Less specific, but at least as useful 
for future cooperation, was the spirit 
of understanding engendered by these 
face-to-face meetings of law enforce- 
ment officials and probation, parole, 
and correction administrators. 


The Minnesota Administrators As- 
sociation devotes itself to explorations 
of employee relations, legislation, and 


standards in correction. Last spring 
a meeting with faculty members of 
the University of Minnesota School 
of Social Work ironed out course con- 
tent and on-the-job training in correc- 
tion agencies for graduate social work 
students. Another meeting with key 
figures in the state legislature dis- 
cussed correctional administration in 
the state and expansion of probation 
service. 
e 


The April ’59 NPPA JouRNAL 
theme will be The Family Court; the 
issue will include the new Standard 
Family Court Act and articles on the 
family court by Dean Roscoe Pound, 
Judge Paul W. Alexander, Ralph P. 
Bridgman, and Frederick Ward and 
Tully McCrea. The theme of the 
July issue will be The Juvenile Court; 
similarly, it will contain the new 
Standard Juvenile Court Act and a 
number of interpretive articles. 

Persons desiring extra copies should 
mail their orders to NPPA at least 
four weeks prior to the month of pub- 
lication. 

Each of the new model statutes will 
also be published in pamphlet form. 


Just Published 
PACKET OF CASE MATERIALS 
prepared by 


NPPA Professional Council 
$2 per case 
(includes 20 mimeographed copies 
and one set of teaching notes) 


$10 for packet of six cases 


order from 
NATIONAL 
PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 
1790 Broadway 
. New York 19, N. Y. 
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[Employment opportunities not included 
below because of JouRNAL publication dead- 
lines are described in a mimeographed an- 
nouncement available at request from the 
Midwestern office of the National Probation 
and Parole Association, 1536 Vincennes Ave- 
nue, Chicago Heights, Illinois.] 



































California 


Junior Social Workers, Youth Authority 
training schools and reception centers; for 
diagnostic and therapeutic work on train- 
ing level, with smaller caseloads and closer 
guidance than Senior Social Worker (see 
below). Consultation with supervisors and 
psychiatrists. M.S.W. from recognized 
school of social work (candidates within 
six months of completion will be admitted 
to the examination, but will not be ap- 
pointed until they have completed the 
required two years). $4,740 to $5,496. Op- 
portunity for promotion to Senior Social 
Worker. 

Senior Social Workers, Youth Authority; 
for casework and group work, diagnostic 
case histories, and consultation with non- 
social work and other treatment staff mem- 
bers. M.S.W. from recognized school of 
social work, plus two years of experience 
as caseworker, group worker, parole or 
probation officer, or correctional classifica- 
tion officer; one year of experience as 
Junior Social Worker in the Youth Author- 
ity may be substituted. $5,496 to $6,672. 

If applicant meets requirements for both 
Junior and Senior positions, he may file 
for both examinations on one application. 
Written examination will be given in 
California and other states. Final filing 
date for applications for both positions is 
February 13, 1959; examination date for 
both is March 14. Application blank can 
be obtained from State Personnel Board, 
§ Sacramento 14, Calif. 






































New York 


Superintendent, New Hampton State 
Training School for Boys (near Middle- 
town, about 70 miles from New York 
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Employment Opportunities 





City). 250 adolescents, staff of 200. To 
administer cottage life, education, recrea- 
tion, casework, psychiatric, and medical 
services. Master’s degree in social work, 
education, psychology, sociology, or correc- 
tional administration, three years adminis- 
trative experience in institution, education, 
or social work for dependent, delinquent, 
or emotionally disturbed children through 
age 18. $11,920 to $14,050 in five annual 


increases. 


Director, cottage life program, training 
school. Bachelor’s degree, four years ex- 
perience in group work, casework, teach- 
ing, recreation, or guidance, including two 
years as supervisor or administrator and 
two years in institution, camp, or resi- 
dential school or college for children 
through age 18. Graduate training may 
be substituted, year for year, up to maxi- 
mum of two years. $5,840 to $7,130 in five 
annual increases. 

Written test for two positions above, 
Feb. 14; applications received until Jan. 16. 

Youth Parole Workers (75, men and 
women) in five training schools and in 
field. Bachelor’s degree plus one year of 
graduate study in recognized school of 
social work (including supervised field 
work), and second year of graduate study, 
or two years experience in social work, 
or combination of additional study and 
experience. $4,770 to $5,860 in five annual 
increases. Applicants now enrolled in 
graduate school can take written test but 
will not be eligible for appointment until 
they have completed school training. No 
final filing date for application. 

All three positions in permanent civil 
service; fringe benefits. For announce- 
ments and applications, write S. D. Fried- 
man, State Department of Civil Service, 
The State Campus, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Supervisor (female) for girls’ depart- 
ment, progressive juvenile court; supervise 
five probation officers, administrative re- 
sponsibilities. M.S.W. and minimum of 
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three years postgraduate experience. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices. $6,000. For in- 
formation, write Fred Fragner, Chief 
Probation Officer, Hamilton County Court 
of Common Pleas, Juvenile Division, Cin- 
cinnati 19, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Caseworker, to assist in developing 
program in new building for men with 
drinking problems. M.S.W., casework ex- 
perience. $5,004. Write Miss G. J. Kar- 
pinski, Chief Casework Supervisor, Social 
Service Department, Cleveland House of 
Correction, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Caseworkers (3), men and women, pro- 
bation department of family court; woman 
for domestic relations department. M.S.W. 
or three years of experience. $4,500 to 
$7,000, starting salary depending on train- 
ing and experience; annual increments, 
attractive personnel policies. Write L. 
Wallace Hoffman, Director, Family Court 
Center, 429 Michigan St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Caseworker, private agency with long 
progressive tradition, to help clarify new 
service as part of program for the accused 
adult detained for trial. Professional super- 


vision. M.S.W. Minimum $4,500; actual 
starting salary depends on experience. 
Write G. Richard Bacon, Executive Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Prison Society, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Ephrata, Washington 


Chief Probation Officer. Bachelor’s 
degree in behavioral and social sciences 
minimum; graduate training in social work 
preferred. $5,520. 


Probation Officer (female). Bachelor’s 
degree in behavioral and social sciences 
minimum; graduate training in social work 
work preferred. $4,320. 

Positions open now. Write Judge B. J. 
McLean, Juvenile Court, Grant County 
Courthouse, Ephrata, Wash. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Probation Officer (Exam. No. 1675), 
municipal and district courts; presentence 
investigations and treatment. Satisfactory 
completion of two years of graduate train- 
ing in a recognized school of social work, 
excluding the thesis, required. $5,204 to 
$6,117 in four annual increases, plus pre- 
paid Blue Cross. No writen exam; there 
may be an oral interview. For application 
form write to Civil Service Commission, 
Court House, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


Caseworker, male, for juvenile proba- 
tion work with County Children’s Board. 
M.S.W. preferred; bachelor’s degree plus 
experience in child welfare or probation 
acceptable. Salary, $4,980 to $5,880, con- 
sistent with experience. Write Miss Mary 
L. Linton, Director of Children’s Services, 
Wood County Children’s Board, Court 
House, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
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Family Relationships and Delin- 
quent Behavior, F. van Nye. Pp. 168. 
New York, John Wiley, 1958, $4.95. 


The late eminent psychologist, Kurt 
Lewin, used to say that there is noth- 
ing more practical than a good theory. 
Although this may come as a shock 
to professional practitioners and may, 
indeed, even sound somewhat offen- 
sive to their ears, the fact remains that 
sound practice in probation as in any- 
thing else can occur only if what we 
do as professionals is based upon care- 
fully tested presuppositions. Actually, 
what we do as professionals rests all 
too frequently upon unspecified, un- 
tested, and—far worse—unrecognized 
assumptions. Thoroughly tested and 


| well-qualified theories should consti- 


tute an indispensable adjunct to our 
professional skills and the formulation 
of basic policy. 

Although the stress upon theory 
may provoke some resistance from the 
case-hardened professional in proba- 


tion or parole, exposed as he is daily 


to harassing problems in which theory 
seemingly plays an insignificant role, 
we are justified in expecting consider- 
ably more from the trained researcher 
and the academic specialist. It is al- 
ways somewhat disconcerting, there- 
fore, to encounter a piece of research 
which is not sufficiently mindful of 
some of the fundamental tenets of a 
sound research hypothesis. A sound 
research hypothesis, if it is to be truly 
effective and not merely a_ passing 
glance at some immediately practical 
problem, must be thoroughly oriented 
in some theoretical perspective. F. 


Book Reviews 


83 


Ivan Nye, the author of the research 
monograph Family Relationships and 
Delinquent Behavior, is an expert 
technician—he handles the mechanical 
skills of his profession with consider- 
able competence. But he is strangely 
content to overlook the severe theore- 
tical limitations of the point of view 
he advances. The readers of this 
journal are not likely to be interested 
in the ingenious statistical intricacies 
of contemporary quantitative research 
in sociology—such as the use in this 
study of the Guttman scaling techni- 
que, which is widely accepted and 
well known to professional sociologists 
—but they may have some reason to 
question an oversimplified conception 
of delinquency as resulting from the 
lack of “‘social control.” 


Delinquency as resulting from the 
lack of “social control” is certainly a 
concept well worth testing. But it 
is one of the most difficult in the 
entire field of sociology, and can be 
tested effectively only in relation to 
a broad and inclusive theoretical posi- 
tion. The author, however, is appar- 
ently content to take as his starting 
position the assumption that “in gen- 
eral behavior prescribed [sic] as de- 
linquent or criminal need not be ex- 
plained in any positive sense, since 
it usually results in quicker and easier 
achievement of goals than the norma- 
tive behavior.” The implications of 
this assumption are enormous, but 
Professor Nye does not proceed to 
examine them any further. For many 
students of delinquency, at any rate, 
such implications should at the least 
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be carefully discussed. Without serious 
pause, the author then proceeds to 
state that “social control is relevant 
also for non-utilitarian delinquent be- 
havior, but the concept of personality 
disorganization is probably more use- 
ful for the explanation of non-utili- 
tarian behavior.” In order to get on 
with his quantitative research, he is 
apparently willing to render such an 
obiter dictum without further ado. 
The entire concept of legal control 
he is able to dismiss in two short 
sentences. “Laws,” he states, “are gen- 
erally negative in that they . . . pro- 
hibit behavior. They are, therefore, 
intrinsically difficult to enforce, even 
though deviation is rare in some 
societies.” Thus for the law! In fact, 
within the space of a short opening 
chapter of eight pages, he attempts to 
summarize and deal with the difficult 
complexities of some of the most cap- 
tious theoretical issues extant in the 
field of delinquency, including the 
“social disorganization,” the “‘subcul- 
tural,” the “means-ends,” “cultural 
conflict,” and “personality maladjust- 
-ment” theories of delinquent causa- 
tion, as well as to establish his own 
frame of reference. 

Compare this work with the recent 
study by Albert K. Cohen on the cul- 
ture of the gang, which has received 
and undeniably merits considerable 
acclaim by researchers and_practi- 
tioners alike. Although not a quanti- 
tative study, the Cohen research is 
based upon carefully formulated 
methodological and theoretical prin- 
ciples, and indicates with refreshing 
clarity the degree to which the major 
hypothesis has been demonstrated and 
the area which must be further pur- 
sued in order to demonstrate the 
hypothesis. 


Despite these strictures, there is 
nevertheless in Family Relationships 
and Delinquent Behavior a wealth of 
significant and rich empirical material 
which the reviewer strongly recom- 
mends to readers of this journal and 
to workers in the field of correction 
generally. Nye quite properly makes 
a distinction between adjudicated and 


institutionalized delinquents, and de- 


linquents in the population at large. 
By use of a questionnaire scaling 
technique, he identifies young people 
in the general population who are 
apt to be delinquent but who have 


not been associated with the courts 


and institutions. He clearly makes the 
point that adjudicated and _ institu- 
tionalized delinquents are character- 


ized by special selective attributes f 


which fail to give us an adequate 
picture of familial and parental rela- 


tionships in respect to the malad-f 


justed youth. In comparing nondelin- 


quent and delinquent children in this f 


way, we obtain a far more accurate 
portrayal of those aspects of family 
life which may play an integral role 
in producing antisocial and delin- 
quent behavior. 

Some of his findings in this respect 


are novel and challenging. For ex-§ 


ample, the study sharply disputes the 


commonly held assumption that def 


linquency is primarily a phenomenon 
associated with lower economic strata. 
In casting doubt upon this conception 
when “official” delinquents are not 
the subject, Nye nonetheless recog: 
nizes that “no samples from _ large 
cities or from non-Caucasian people 
are included.” 

Underscoring a point frequently 
made by this reviewer and other stu- 
dents of delinquency, the study also 
reveals that less delinquent behavior 
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occurred in broken homes than in 
unhappy unbroken homes. 

Departing from the caution em- 
ployed in reporting other findings, 
the study affirms that a causal rela- 
tionship exists between the employ- 
ment of the mother and delinquent 
behavior in the absence of effective 
controls, although the relationship is 
slight. 

Concerning the factor of family 
mobility, the data suggest that it is 
far less significant etiologically than 
it was during the Depression, for ex- 
ample. As an interesting corollary, 
the study supports the contention that 
family movement will increasingly 
tend to figure less prominently in 
causing delinquency. 

Of particular interest to therapists 
and those engaged in rehabilitative 
measures is the finding that the re- 
jection by children of the parents is 
apt to be more important in produc- 
ing delinquent behavior than the re- 
verse. Significant relationships were 
found between delinquent behavior 
and the attitudes of boys and girls 
toward each parent. The relationships 
found between certain aspects of dis- 
cipline and delinquent behavior, not- 
ably nagging, scolding, and love-with- 
drawal, should prove equally enlight- 
ening. Two sets of findings, relating 
to family recreation and parental ap- 
pearance, are likewise provocative and 
may stimulate considerable rethink- 
ing concerning our conventional ther- 
apeutic attitudes. Concerning the 
youth’s attitudes toward the appear- 
ance of both parents, it is noteworthy 
that considerations of socio-economic 
status and the urge toward conformity 
both appear to play significant roles, 
although they vary in significance 
when boys and girls are compared. 


The author has mined some very 
rich ore. This reviewer hopes that he 
can now develop this into an inte- 
grated and comprehensive point of 
view; the significance of some of his 
findings deserves nothing less. 


HERBERT A. BLOCH 
Professor of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Brooklyn College 


Juvenile Delinquency, Joseph S. 
Roucek, ed. Pp. 370. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1958, $10. 


Persons familiar with the literature 
of juvenile delinquency will greet 
without enthusiasm the news that an- 
other volume of collected essays has 
been produced. Fortunately, they are 
in for a surprise, since most of the 
articles in Joseph S. Roucek’s collec- 
tion, Juvenile Delinquency, are a 
valuable addition to the library. 

Although new literature on the 
problem of delinquency would be 
most helpful if it integrated rather 
than isolated the familiar “psychiatric 
aspects,” “legal aspects,” “social as- 
pects,” ad nauseam, there is still room 
for a volume such as Roucek’s which 
treats exhaustively various facets of 
The Problem and includes an anno- 
tated bibliography on each. 

Of particular note is Daniel Glaser’s 
article on the dimensions of delin- 
quency; he not only summarizes the 
questions on its measurement already 
formulated, but ingeniously interprets 
current statistics. 

Equally cogent is Donald J. New- 
man’s discussion of delinquency’s legal 
aspects. Assembling and summarizing 
the best thinking in the field, he 
makes the point that “We need to 
give delinquency clarity and substan- 
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tive meaning in law before we can 
even define the problem we are at- 
tacking. And if the civil rights of 
children are injured in our attack, 
then the cure is worse than the dis- 
ease.” 

The student, the professor, or the 
speech-maker will find between the 
covers of this volume what he needs 
on rural delinquency, the role of the 
school, the sociological and cultural 
base of delinquency, economic factors 
in it, and the relation of mass media 
to it. Those who look for a summary 
of important experiments in preven- 
tion will also find it incisively pre- 
sented here by Garnett Larson of the 
University of Nebraska. 

As in any collection of this type, 
not all the articles are as excellent 
as the best. 

Unfortunately one of the weakest 
articles deals with an important 
matter—“A Critique of the Psychiatric 
Approach.” The author, Michael 
Hakeem, seems more interested in 
waging a battle against psychoanaly- 
tical theory than in making a serious 
critical appraisal of the contribution 
of psychiatry. 

Clyde Vedder’s article on delin- 
quency and justice also falls some- 
what short of what we have come to 
expect from this author and of the 
standards set by most of the articles 
in the volume. Vedder’s contribution 
is discursive and lacks the sharp point 
that characterizes the other contri- 
butions. 

On the whole, however, the volume 
is a good one—a worthy addition to 
the library of anyone who needs solid 
information concerning juvenile de- 
linquency. 

BERTRAM M. BECK 
Associate Executive Director, Nation- 
al Association of Social Workers 


How the Church Can Help Where 
Delinquency Begins, Guy L. Roberts. 
Pp. 157. Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1958, $3. 


The basic material for Guy L. 
Roberts’ How the Church Can Help 
Where Delinquency Begins is from a 
study of “The Religious Backgrounds 
and Attitudes of One Hundred Fifty 
Protestant Juvenile Delinquents” 
made at the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1952; its focal point is the delin- 
quent and near delinquent. The 
author addresses the book to “minis- 
ters and to lay officials of our churches 
—to church school teachers, to youth 
counselors, and to men’s and women’s 
groups.” His basic objective through- 
out is to get all groups, including 
church officials, to recognize the vast 
potentialities of the church in this 
field. 


All too often people who take a 
look at these potentialities incline to 
overcriticalness and even to cynicism. 
The church people, they contend, are 
rather superficial. They do not dig 
deeply into the factors that make 
delinquency. They are not sufficiently 
disciplined in their approach. They 
are inclined to be too dogmatic, to 
take a preaching attitude. Even those 
who take a more sympathetic attitude 
are inclined to discount the potentiali- 
ties of the church in dealing with very 
troubled people. 


One of Mr. Roberts’ greatest assets 
is his ability to build up his case 
around his own experience. And his 
experience has been extensive; it has 
frequently led him into the complex 
problems of seriously troubled young 
people. He has seen large numbers 
who have been in and out of institu- 
tions and courts. On the whole, he 
takes an optimistic view of the re- 
sults. 
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Mr. Roberts contends that the large 
majority of problem children are basi- 
cally religious. “That problem chil- 
dren are religious,” he says, “is in- 
dicated quite clearly by their church 
activities, but religion is something 
more than mere activity. How do they 
feel and think with respect to religion 
—these young people with the stigma 
of social misbehavior attached to their 
names, cut off from normal society, 
and confined to the regimented life 
of an institution?” The significant fact, 
he points out, “is that a majority of 
these young people continued the 
habit of prayer and believed that it 
helped them.” Mr. Roberts’ analysis 
led him to believe that the church 
still had a hold on the minds of the 
vast majority of young people coming 
within his experience. This, of course, 
holds a great lesson for the church—a 
challenge to address itself in a more 
systematic way to all people, but es- 
pecially to youths who have serious 
conflicts. 

During the course of his thought- 
ful analysis, Mr. Roberts points out 
that while the consensus among social 
scientists as a whole is that the church 
has a very large potential in dealing 
with troubled youth, at the same time 
they question whether the church is 
seriously concerned about this field. 
This led him to review the new pro- 
grams that have been developed by 
the various churches within the past 
ten years. On the whole, he paints 
a very encouraging picture of a new 
life in the various religious denom- 
inations. More and more the religious 
denominations are promising to be- 
come the most powerful social force 
in the American community. 

This reviewer cannot paint a Uto- 
pian picture. Progress is being made 
by the religious denominations in the 
social field. But their basic objective 
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now should be to work together as 
part of a coordinated unit in the 
American community. For too long 
the various religious denominations 
have worked as isolated units; each 
has selected its own mentor. This is 
the basic reason why we have such a 
strong tendency towards secularism 
in all sorts of social movements in the 
American community. Frankly, we 
must place at least part of the blame 
on the doorsteps of the religious or- 
ganizations. 

One of the biggest problems facing 
us in dealing with young people in 
trouble is the tendency to assume 
that only high-grade specialists are 
capable of dealing with their prob- 
lems. One of the great merits of Mr. 
Roberts’ book is the simplicity with 
which he explains just how the church 
can help troubled youth. Helping de- 
linquent children is directly within 
the purview of the church, he says. 
“The local church,” he states, “has 
a unique opportunity to reach and 
enrich the family relationships of 
problem homes. For, by and large, the 
parents of our problem children are 
not irreligious or antagonistic to the 
church. The minister or church 
worker is a welcomed visitor in the 
vast majority of these homes. He does 
not have to wait until invited but 
is free to visit any home, and he can 
tactfully bring the influence of his 
church to bear upon any problem dis- 
covered to exist there.” And he can 
help because the church worker has 
fundamental convictions in regard to 
the great values of individual and 
family life. 

Mr. Roberts constantly emphasizes 
that the representative of the church 
brings a message of love to the home 
and the family. He paints a very in- 
teresting picture of what this reviewer 
would call the Mystical Body of 
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Christ. Wherever we have a group of 
Christians, there is Christ with all 
the graces of His redemption. The 
worker enters the life of the family 
and its individuals to make them 
more active members of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body. This is his faith—it is our 
faith. It is the most essential part of 
the mission of the church in the 
world. It is not difficult. It is not 
complex. It is simple, as Christ’s mis- 
sion was simple. In order to share in 
this mission, we do not necessarily 
have to be great psychiatrists or psy- 
chologists. Of course, we want to pro- 
fit by all the best that human ex- 
perience has to offer, but we do not 
have to be very learned in order to 
bring the message of Christ’s love to 
disturbed people. 
Rt. Rev. Mscr. JOHN O’GRapy 

Secretary, National Conference of 

Catholic Charities; Member, Board 

of Trustees, NPPA 


Crime and Insanity, Richard W. 
Nice, ed. Pp. 280. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1958, $6. 


Crime and Insanity, a book of es- 
Says, provides us with a very timely 
discussion, especially in view of the 
now famous Durham case which 
broke with the strong tradition of the 
M’Naghten rule (the “right-wrong 
test” for insanity in criminal cases) . 
The editor, Richard W. Nice, has 
arrayed an excellent group of con- 
tributors: one philosopher, three psy- 
chiatrists, two sociologists, one psy- 
chologist, one jurist, two professors 
of law, and one reformer-activist. Sev- 
eral of the contributions would repay 
a careful look. Some of them do not 
exactly hit the target of the assign- 
ment described in the book’s title, 
although they have merit in their own 


right. I refer particularly to the con- 
tributions of my own two colleagues, 
the sociologists Bloch and Cressey. 

The reformer-activist, William F. 
Burke, Jr., founder of the National 
Psychiatric Reform Institute in Al- 
bany, N. Y., is really quite hot under 
the collar. The theme of his article, 
“New Light on the Eternal Conflict 
between Law and Medicine in Judi- 
cial Practice,” is that psychiatry needs 
to become less backward and that the 
care and treatment of mental patients 
need to be greatly improved. It is not 
easy to follow his argument or to see 
how it bears on the subject of the 
book, but the implication I see in his 
contribution is that adequate legal 
safeguards for the use of psychiatry 
are still very much needed, especially 
to protect persons against their ignor- 
ance about mental illness. 

I rather liked the forthrightness of 
Dr. Henry A. Davidson’s “Irresistible 
Impulse and Criminal Responsibil- 
ity.’ He contends that although the 
phrase “irresistible impulse” (on the 
law books of several states) was meant 
to refer to the “compulsiveness of an 
active psychosis,” not to neurotic im- 
pulses or to “rage reactions” in other- 
wise normal people, “neurotic com- 
pulsion is at the nub of the problem.” 
To the psychiatrist, neurotic compul- 
sion conjures up acts which are dis- 
guised guilt reactions and take the 
form of somewhat innocent rituals. 
The lawyer and judge, on the other 
hand, are apt to identify neurotic 
compulsions not with the innocent 
rituals, but with firesetting, klep- 
tomania, exhibitionism—which are 
dangerous. Neurotic compulsion in- 
cludes both sorts, the innocent and 
the dangerous. Dr. Davidson says that 
the compulsive neurotic who commits 
dangerous acts cannot be brought 
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under the protective cloak of “irre- 
sistible impulse” but must be held ac- 
countable, since the neurotic can and 
usually does control his impulses in 
the presence of a third party. “An 
impulse which can be resisted in the 
presence of a third party is not irre- 
sistible.” 

Dr. William Haines and John 
Zeider assert in their article that “we 
are in need of a uniform definition 
of insanity which would apply in the 
forty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia. This should be recognized 
by the Army, Navy, U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. In other words, we need 
a uniform criminal code and commit- 
ment law.” Unfortunately, Haines 
and Zeider do not suggest what the 
components of a uniform definition 
of insanity should be. 

Judge Simon Sobeloff and Professor 
Henry Weihofen each make an ex- 
cellent defense of the Durham ruling. 
Says Judge Sobeloff in “From Mc- 
Naghten to Durham and Beyond”: 
“the Court in the Durham case [the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia] directs trial judges within 
its jurisdiction to instruct juries that 
where there is some evidence of men- 
tal disease or defect, in order to con- 
vict they must find two things, (1) 
that the accused was not suffering 
from a mental defect or disease, and 
(2) that even if he was, the criminal 
act was not a product of that condi- 
tion, for if the jury finds that the 
mental disease did not cause the act, 
it should have no influence on the 
question of the defendant’s guilt.” 
Professor Weihofen, writing “In Favor 
of the Durham Rule,” quotes the 
1954 ruling itself: “‘‘an accused is not 
criminally responsible if his unlawful 
act was the product of mental dis- 
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ease or mental defect.’” Both these 
legal experts point out that New 
Hampshire has had a similar ruling 
since the late sixties. 

An article reviewing the role of 
the psychologist in court is well done. 
In it, psychologist Michael H. P. 
Finn looks forward to the time when 
courts, operating under revised rules 
of competency (rather than, as at 
present, under the judge’s discretion) , 
will customarily permit psychologists 
to act as expert witnesses in mental 
cases. In determining insanity for the 
court, the psychologist can administer 
important psychological tests; he can 
report on them directly in court if 
called upon by counsel, or his test 
findings can be reported on by a 
psychiatrist. 

The appendix to Crime and In- 
sanity contains an excellent, com- 
prehensive survey of exactly how the 
forty-eight states deal with the prob- 
lem of insanity and crime. Competent 
administrators in each state were 
questioned. The overwhelming ma- 
jority feel that the law as it now 
stands is unsatisfactory. The count on 
the various legal criteria now used 
to establish responsibility is as follows: 
“right-wrong test,” 30 states, Hawaii, 
and probably one additional state; 
“right-wrong, irresistible impulse test,” 
14 states, the federal jurisdiction, U.S. 
Army, and one state which uses a 
“delusional impulse test”; “product of 
mental disease test,” 1 state (New 
Hampshire) and the District of Co- 


lumbia; “test not clear,” 1 state 
(Montana). 
The American Law _Institute’s 


model penal code takes up the matter 
of insanity and crime. Herbert Wech- 
sler reports on certain provisions, in- 
cluding part of Tentative Draft No. 
4 which deals with responsibility. He 
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quotes this interesting definition from 
the Draft: “A person is not respon- 
sible for criminal conduct if at the 
time of such conduct as a result of 
mental disease or defect he lacks sub- 
stantial capacity either to appreciate 
the criminality of his conduct or to 
conform his conduct to the require- 
ment of law.” If the defendant is ac- 
quitted on these grounds, the court 
shall, under the model penal code, 
order him committed to the custody 
of the state for proper care and treat- 
ment. But the defendant can apply 
to the committing court for release 
or discharge. 
WALTER C. RECKLEsS 

Professor, Deparment of Sociology 

and Anthropology, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, Columbus 

J 


Revolving Door, David J. Pittman 
and C. Wayne Gordon. Pp. 154. Glen- 
coe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958, $4. 


Revolving Door is a study of a 
very complex problem in human be- 
havior and social organization, the 
problem of the chronic police case 
inebriate. The authors, David J. Pitt- 
man, an assistant professor at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and C. 
Wayne Gordon, an associate profes- 
sor at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, are behavioral scientists. 
Their research was conducted in the 
Monroe County Penitentiary in Ro- 
chester, N. Y. They describe their 
research approach as social-psycholo- 
gical, since it is somewhat broader 
than the traditional social problem 
approach in that it attempts to be 
descriptive and analytical. 

The problem of the chronic public 
inebriate is a problem that should 
be of great concern to the student of 
criminal law. The 1957 “Uniform 
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Crime Reports,” issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, records a 
total of 2,068,677 arrests for offenses 
ranging from criminal homicide to 
minor offenses in some 1,473 cities 
with a population of more than 2,500. 
Of this total, 832,268 (or over 40 per 
cent) were for drunkenness. This is 
exclusive of arrests for other offenses 
involving drunkenness, such as the 
241,168 for disorderly conduct, a sub- 
stantial percentage of which were 
drunkenness arrests. Thus almost 50 
per cent of all arrests throughout the 
United States annually are arrests for 
drunkenness. These generally involve 
the chronic public inebriate. Indeed, 
more than half of those found in our 
county jails at any time are drunken- 
ness offenders. Moreover, this prob- 
lem focuses attention on the funda- 
mental nature of the criminal law 
and the validity of specific penal 
Statutes. 

The virtue of this study by Pitt- 
man and Gordon lies in its interpre- 
tation of the nature of the problem. 
Inadequate though the authors’ evi- 
dence may be, it is substantial and in 
any event considerably more than that 
gathered by others who have studied 
the chronic public inebriate. 

The authors describe the inebriate 
as being undersocialized. By this they 
refer to the fact that the experiences 
of his early life did not condition him 
to meet the difficulties and challenges 
of adult life. He lost his mother at an 
early age, or perhaps his mother was 
emotionally insecure and not capable 
of giving him enough affection and 
understanding. Or perhaps he was 
passed from one foster parent to 
another. For one reason or another he 
did not identify with his siblings. In 
his adolescent years he failed to make 
adjustments that would compensate 
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for his lack of emotional development. 
For a variety of reasons he did not 
have the benefit of an education be- 
yond the eighth grade and its in- 
herent advantages of socialization. He 
also did not acquire occupational 
skills. He emerges into manhood in- 
secure and incapable of adjusting to 
life in a complex society. He did not 
acquire the work habit, and con- 
stantly shifts from one job to an- 
other. In many cases he experiences 
the emotional traumas inherent in the 
transition from a rural to an urban 
society. Either he does not marry or, 
if he does, he is divorced or separated 
in a short time. 

In the skid row society he finds his 
escape. Initially he here attains a de- 
gree of the emotional security that 
he seeks. He adopts the customs and 
the mores of this society. He may 
have brought with him a drink prob- 
lem. If not, he adjusts to his new 
environment the better by participa- 
ting in its drinking pattern. If he 
has the requisite physiological or 
psychological weakness, he may be- 
come a compulsive alcoholic. In any 
event, he tends to become a patho- 
logical excessive drinker. The authors 
suggest that the majority of those on 
skid row are not alcoholics but patho- 
logical excessive drinkers who use al- 
cohol to escape their grim and de- 
grading position in life. They are 
plateau drinkers; they do not, like the 
alcoholic, proceed in their overin- 
dulgence to a point of oblivion. Ulti- 
mately, the skid row culture and en- 
vironment makes more difficult the 
adjustment of the derelict to life in 
normal society. 

Arrests of chronic public inebriates 
are usually for public intoxication, 
disorderly conduct, or a related of- 
fense. An essential element of any of 
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these charges is an interference with 
the public order. To sustain a charge 
of either public intoxication or dis- 
orderly conduct, the police should be 
prepared to show that the accused was 
not merely drunk but that he was 
loud and boisterous, that his conduct 
was offensive, and that it tended to 
promote a breach of the peace—for 
instance, by causing a crowd to collect. 
Most of the chronic public inebriates 
when arrested on skid row are lying 
in a doorway or on the street or are 
staggering from one side of the street 
to the other. Nothing is a more tra- 
ditional part of the scenery in such 
an area than the presence of these in- 
dividuals in such a condition. Their 
plight is of little interest and less 
concern to others in the area. Their 
conduct generally does not therefore 
constitute a violation of a statute 
against public intoxication or dis- 
orderly conduct. Nonetheless, they are 
arrested and, being defeated men, al- 
most invariably plead guilty, subject- 
ing themselves to the authority of 
the court. 

Unfortunately the authors depart 
from the area of their competence and 
undertake to counsel regarding the 
legal approach to the problem. Grant- 
ing their hypotheses and findings, the 
problem is a complex social enigma. 
Either alcoholism or pathological ex- 
cessive drinking is one of the chronic 
public inebriate’s problems; his social 
deprivation, his degree of undersocial- 
ization, is perhaps even more funda- 
mental. He invariably has, in addi- 
tion, unique and special problems of 
varying degrees that contribute to his 
inability to conform to society. 


Whether we approach these problems 
by the traditional criminal process or, 
as the authors suggest, by a process 
civil in nature seems of little conse- 
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quence. The basic question is, has 
society the moral right either to in- 
carcerate the chronic public inebri- 
ate or compel him to undergo a pro- 
gram of therapy by process criminal 
or civil in nature? It seems to me that 
the answer is in the negative except 
where his conduct is a distinct public 
nuisance—and ordinarily it is not. 
Moreover, have we a right to compel 
him to submit to a program of ther- 
apy when we neither understand the 
nature of his malady nor have ap- 
propriate therapeutic techniques to 
assist him? 

I submit that society has a moral 
obligation, first, to minister with 
Christlike charity to these unfortun- 
ates when they voluntarily seek assist- 
ance, and second, to conduct research 
designed to ascertain the nature of 
their problems and to develop ap- 
propriate therapeutic techniques. So- 
ciety has no moral right in the mean- 
time to make wholesale arrests of 
chronic public inebriates by process 
criminal or civil. 

Joun M. Murtacu 
Chief Magistrate, Magistrates’ Courts, 
New York City 
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A Guide for Child-care Workers, 
Morris Fritz Mayer. Pp. 184. New 
York, Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, 1958, $2.25. 


One of the best books we have seen 
on institutional work since Howard 
Hopkirk’s Institutions Serving Chil- 
dren is A Guide for Child-care 
Workers by Morris Fritz Mayer. It 
has long been overdue. Although it 
is about the work of those directly 
responsible for the day-in, day-out 
care of children, its contents apply to 
every aspect of institutional life. It 
not only provides in-service training 


material for child care staff; it is 
a guide for administrators, social 
workers, and board members as well. 

The first two chapters—on the child 
as an individual, and the children as 
a group—keynote the dual emphasis of 
the book. Meals and the meaning of 
food, the daily schedule, recreation, 
discipline, parents, and the child care 
worker as part of a team are discussed. 

The book’s primary contribution is 
the professional status it accords to 
child care workers as the core of the 
institution team. The term “house- 
parent” is avoided, not only because 
most children have at least one parent 
living, but because any member of 
the institution’s staff—maintenance 


man, cook, teacher—may serve as a 
“substitute parent” to a particular 
child. 

The first chapter on the child as 
an individual outlines, but too briefly, 


problems arising out of the child’s 
separation from his parents. Institu- 
tion workers are seldom familiar with 
child development; more than one 
paragraph should have been included 
on normal development of each age 
group for which the child care worker 
may be responsible. Although differ- 
ences in needs and behavior according 
to age are mentioned from time to 
time, we have the impression that 
most of the “children” referred to in 
the book are probably eight- to twelve- 
year olds—but we may be wrong. 


The chapter on children as a group | 


contains useful, clearly expressed 
group work principles as they work 
in the cottage unit. Material on the 
“group code,” dynamics of group liv- 
ing, leaders, followers, cliques, and 
subgroup formations will be valuable 
for child care staff discussions. In this 
chapter on group work, one feels 
that Mayer is on sure ground. His 
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illustrations are simple and clear. This 
chapter alone is worth the price of 
the book. 


The chapter entitled “The Day Has 
Twenty-four Hours” is also good. It 
gives an excellent rundown on the 
variety of expected and unexpected 
situations in which the child care 
worker becomes involved. Board mem- 
bers, even institution executives, sel- 
dom appreciate the demands upon a 
conscientious child care worker; we 
are glad to see at least a sampling of 
them recorded. We wish, though, that 
this chapter on daily living included 
more practical references to relations 
between the child care worker and 
other professional staff members—re- 
lations which are discussed so well in 
the last chapter and in the appendix 
(which describes a supervisory con- 
ference) . Far too often the child care 
worker is left to sink or swim without 
support from those who are free from 
group responsibilities and who under- 
stand both individual and group 
dynamics. 

In fact, if there is any aspect of 
his work in which the child care 
worker needs help, it is in handling 
nonconforming behavior. In this re- 
spect the brief chapter on discipline 
is disappointing. Those who work 
with disturbed youngsters usually 
avoid the term “discipline” because 
of its confused and often confusing 
meanings. This chapter merely adds 
to the existing confusion between 
treatment and punishment. Defining 
discipline in its broad and in its nar- 
row sense does not circumvent the 
problem. 


While this reviewer would agree 
with the author that the child care 
worker should be himself and react 
to the behavior of his charges as a 


human being, nevertheless it is he 
who has to be the disciplined person 
in order to help the child toward 
greater maturity and self-discipline. 
For example, it is especially important 
for the child care worker to know 
when he is relieving his own feelings, 
when he is acting expediently in man- 
aging the group, and when he is doing 
something as part of a carefully 
thought out plan of treatment for a 
particular child. The chapter on dis- 
cipline did not clarify these common 
methods of working with the behavior 
problems of youngsters. 

Although the author uses psychiat- 
ric terminology, his understanding of 
psychiatric principles remains in 
doubt because he turns to persuasion 
and punishment as means of securing 
superficial conformity to what he calls 
“the order of living.” Then too, al- 
though he refers to the importance of 
knowing the motivations behind a 
child’s behavior, he does not illustrate 
in his description of the institution’s 
daily life how the caseworker, the 
supervisor, and the child care worker 
actually do work together to plan 
and evaluate treatment. He has re- 
legated this consultative teamwork 
to a separate chapter; because he has 
not made it part of the institution 
life, it remains academic—“‘a good 
theory, but... .” 

In spite of this, A Guide to Child 
Care Workers is a forward step in 
recording the complexities of insti- 
tutional life. It gives the persons di- 
rectly responsible for a group of chil- 
dren the status appropriate to their 
daily influence. It emphasizes respect 
for others as basic to staff teamwork, 
and does help to clarify the relation- 
ships between the child care worker 
and other institutional personnel. As 
indicated in NPPA’s Standards and 
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Guides for the Detention of Children 
and Youth, the key to better insti- 
tutions will be found when the child 
care worker’s, the caseworker’s and 
the group worker’s knowledge and 
skills are used in concord. We are glad 
to recommend a book that points in 
that direction. 


SHERWOOD NORMAN 
Director of Detention Services, NPPA 


From Custodial to Therapeutic 
Patient Care in Mental Hospitals, 
Milton Greenblatt, Richard H. York, 
and Esther Lucille Brown. Pp. 497. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1955. $5. 


Correctional officials will find in 
From Custodial to Therapeutic Pa- 
tient Care in Mental Hosiptals an ac- 
count of how social theory about so- 
cial deviants and about institutions 
was translated into a specific treat- 
ment program in three Boston area 
hospitals. They will discover that the 
authors—Milton Greenblatt, Richard 
H. York, and Esther Lucille Brown— 
have something important to say to 
them, because both prisons and men- 
tal hospitals are expected to serve a 
double function: to protect the com- 
munity against possible further de- 
predation from institutionalized in- 
dividuals, and to treat the inmates. 
While there are important differences 
in how patients, the public, and the 
law regard prisons and mental hospi- 
tals, no neat line can be drawn be- 
tween those offenders against public 
order who are sentenced to a penal 
institution and those who are re- 
manded to a mental hospital. Many 
criminals have serious mental prob- 
lems; quite a few mental patients 
have committed crimes. 


With regard to the custody func- 
tion, there are many similarities. The 
doors are locked for all except mini- 
mum custody (open ward) inmates. 
Much effort is devoted to preventing 
escapes. Permission to leave the in- 
stitution requires official and legal 
action. Treatment programs in both 
types of institutions are directed by 
a small group of professionally trained 
persons—psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers. They are in short 
supply and their influence on the in- 
stitution is, therefore, usually quite 
limited—sometimes little more than 
symbolic. Most inmates can expect 
little sustained personal attention un- 
less it be from attendants (in mental 
hospitals) or guards (in prisons). Both 
of these “first-line’’ employees see in- 
mates every day. They are hired 
primarily to carry out the institution’s 
custodial function, but they could also 
have quite a treatment role because 
of their ready access to the inmates. 
This enlargement of the custodial role 
is increasingly supported by mental 
hospital and prison administrators. It 
is reflected in changes of job title— 
“attendant” to psychiatric aid, “guard” 
to correctional officer. 


The application of this treatment 
philosophy to custodial officers re- 
quires a major reorganization of the 
total institution. Some experiences of 
this kind in the Boston area are vividly 
described in From Custodial to Thera- 
peutic Patient Care in Mental Hos- 
pitals. 

In 1792 in the Paris Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Phillippe Pinel struck off the 
chains used to control the mentally 
ill, whose raving minds were beyond 
the comprehension of their fellow 
men, and the Paris asylum became 
less of a bedlam. The dramatic con- 
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sequence of this act of kindness led 
to the abolition of this odiously visible 
method of restraint throughout the 
world. But hospital administrators 
quickly developed more subtle forms 
of psychological and physical restraint. 
At Boston Psychopathic Hospital, as 
Milton Greenblatt describes it in 
Part I, “Toward a Therapeutic Com- 
munity,” there were many months 
during which one-quarter to one-third 
of the patients were either locked in 
seclusion at one time or another, or 
subjected to physical restraint for 
disturbed behavior. In August, 1947, 
patients were in seclusion for a total 
of 996 hours. Seventeen months later 
this method of restraint was reduced 
by 95 per cent. 

The pacification methods which 
made the reduction possible were later 
introduced at the much larger Bed- 
ford Veterans’ Hospital with even 
more spectacular results. Within a 
ten-month period the number of 
patient hours spent in seclusion 
dropped from 2900 to 26. (Richard 
H. York describes the “Experiments 
in Ward Patient Care” at Bedford 
in Part II.) 

It was one of the many changes 
following the planned introduction of 
a program of milieu or administrative 
therapy at Bedford Veterans’. Milieu 
therapy is based on some very simple 
principles: patients are admitted to 
a mental hospital because they are 
unable to communicate effectively 
with their fellow men. Often they are 
too sick to be reached therapeutically 
on an individual basis. The hospital 
therefore needs to be organized to 
create minimal stress for them and 


encourage them to become resocial- 
ized. 

In line with this philosophy, in- 
mates were treated more thoughtfully 
in more cheerful surroundings. The 
formerly commonplace trauma and 
struggle on admission became a rarity. 
Steps were taken to motivate all hos- 
pital personnel to take an interest in 
patients. Attendants were allowed to 
read the charts of the patients under 
their care and responded by doing 
more for them; they understood more. 
The rigid and demoralizing caste 
system among the staff was loosened. 
“Patient Government” councils were 
set up and many inmates responded 
by becoming more active, more socially 
responsive, and more helpful to each 
other. 

Milieu therapy has great practical 
potentialities, for it requires only a 
modest expenditure of additional 
funds. Much can be done without 
recruiting more personnel, especially 
psychiatrists, whom the medical 
schools cannot supply. 

The book does not belittle the 
existence of obstacles to such adminis- 
trative treatment change, but it shows 
how many of them were overcome in 
two hospitals. The hope and promise 
for the improvement of large institu- 
tions implied in this sociological 
treatment approach has not received 
the publicity that tranquilizer drug 
therapies have; but it warrants it. 

JoserH W. Eaton 
Professor of Social Work Research, 

University of Pittsburgh; Visiting 

Professor, University of California, 

Los Angeles 





Stop 


Look 


Listen 


keeping your ideas a secret; expose them at 
a full program of workshops on the preven: | 
tion, treatment, and control of crime and | 
delinquency. 

at a moving and authentic film, Sentence 


Deferred, narrated by Barbara Stanwyck 
and featuring Edgar Buchanan as John 
Augustus, the first probation officer. 


to speakers of national repute discussing 
significant aspects of correction—training, | 
federal funds, the influence of citizen | 
action, etc. | 


make your plans—and reservations — now 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY | 


sponsored by 


@ Massachusetts Probation Officers’ Association 


@ New England Conference on Probation, Parole, and Crime 


Prevention 


@ National Probation and Parole Association 





May 31 to June 3, 1959 @ 
New Ocean House ® 


Swampscott, Massachusetts ® 
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